

















THE POWDER MAGAZINE. 


JULY, 1869. 


A RAMBLE THROUGH THE PAPERS. 


Mr. Eprror,—You have greatly honoured me, and greatly 
perplexed me, by asking me to write you an article for your 
next number. I have been thinking for the last hour whether 
I shall write you a moral essay, or a complaint of the manners 
and customs of the times we live in, or whether I shall set my 
imagination to work and produce a sensational novelette in three 
chapters. Whichever of these courses I try, I can hardly hope 
to produce anything altogether original. Do you know that 
the number of periodicals at this moment in circulation is over 
six hundred? But of course you know it, because you are an 
editor. Well, after all, I rather incline towards the novelette, 
and as my ideas are slightly congealed by the present east 
wind, I shall give myself a preliminary refresher at the daily 
papers. It is a capital way of getting ideas fora plot. Here’s 
acase. A carpet bag of guineas stolen from a railway traveller 
after the fashion of Dickens’s black bullion-boxes that were 
stolen from a merchant on his way through France—clever, 
but only a “ minor incident.’ Next to this stands a will-case, 
but will-cases have been dreadfully used up. We really are 
tired of them, both in novels and on the stage; disappointed 
relatives, scenes from private mad-houses, where the poor 
victims have been made mad by their false imprisonment ; and 
then all the proceedings in court, the clever pleadings of 
counsel, the oddities of witnesses put forth at full length. 

Ah! here is something better. At Geneva, a nurse, Jeanneret, 
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tried: for the murder of nine of her patients by administering 
atropine. Now, if we had read that in a novel brought in as 
an ordinary incident we should have declared it quite absurd 
to suppose that such a case ever occurred. And yet here it is 
actually before a grave bench of Genevese. Nine patients, one 
after the other, the victims of their nurse, and yet she does not 
seem to have been moved to her dreadful crimes by the ordinary 
greed of money, or indeed by any reward at all. She was 
simply possessed by a horrible craving for more and more of 
that intense excitement which she felt while trifling with the 
lives of her fellow-creatures. With all our acquired wisdom 
of the nature and structure of our bodies, there still remains a 
great mystery in “ life.” 

Any one who has seen even a trifling operation must have 
been conscious of a very peculiar interest with which he watched 
all the manipulations of the surgeon. And we know that in 
the case of highly sensitive people, present for the first time at 
an extensive operation, this feeling becomes so excessive as to 
completely to overpower them. Our lives and our bodies are 
indeed more to us than bread or clothes, or anything else we 
have to do with; besides, as we do not know exactly wherein 
the life consists, we can never tell at what moment we may 
destroy it. One slip of the knife, one cut ever so little too 
deep,—a life may go, but can never be brought back. So that 
the excitement somewhat approaches to that a man might feel 
while obliged to sit over a barrel of gunpowder for a certain 
time without being at all sure that the lighted fuse is long 
enough to last over his occupation; and yet there are some 
extraordinary people who court such excitement. This wretched 
nurse must have known that she would be found out and 
punished,—that is, she must have known it if she thought about 
it at all. But still she could not resist the morbid craving to 
witness suffering that had possession of her, and she chose to 
make her victims suffer by means of a poison which finally 
killed them. So we say she must be mad, or at least a mono- 
maniac in murder, and she has now begun her twenty years 
of penal servitude, but she is not, after all, so very widely re- 
moved in guilt, even of her own peculiar kind, from her neigh- 
bours who go unpunished. There are plenty of bullies in the 
world, from the school bully, who tortures his weaker com- 
panions, to those polite members of society who aim their 
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delicately forged and poisoned darts at their weaker fellows, 
and know no greater delight than seeing them writhe with 
exquisite pain worse than bodily torture. 

There is one more instructive case which we ought to notice, 
—a way of getting rid of a bad husband and a good wife both 
together. Perhaps once they were both good, but for a long 
time the husband has taken to drinking, and now often suffers 
from delirium. Whatever home they had at first they are now 
reduced to a single upper-room, and they are alone in the 
house, except their little child who is asleep in her cot. The 
poor wife who has been watching by her husband’s bed has, 
utterly exhausted, fallen half asleep, with her head on the pil- 
low. Suddenly she is woke by his mad cry as he springs from 
the bed and rushes to the window. Why not let him go? the 
wretched man! How much sorrow and misery he has caused 
already! But no, she loves him still—loves with her whole life 
her cruel, maddened husband, and clasping him in her arms, 
she drags him back. For a few moments they stagger together 
about the room. What horror to her, as, both together, they 
again approach the window. She still clings on—not even a 
madman’s violence can free him from that desperate clutch ; 
and down they go to be dashed together on the pavement. 

Forgive me, Mr. Editor; I find I am not writing the nove- 
lette. Cowper began to sing of the sofa, and told a long tale 
of the pleasures of country life. I have also wandered from 
my strict purpose. It is easier to give hints for the painting of 
a picture than to execute the work itself. 

Is not this story groundwork enough for a sensational scene 
ina novel? Read, day by day, the records of real crime, and 
you must acknowledge that, though stage life may sometimes 
in extravagance of colouring surpass reality, the dye of fiction 
is hardly of so deep a hue or so full a tone as that of fact. 
After all, the literature of the day is only a mirror in which are 
reflected the characters and actions of society, whether high or 
low. And while nothing which does not exist can be reflected, 
there must be much that is so well concealed, that it never ap- 
pears in the mirror at all. 

We talk about writing something new, and come down with 
the full swing of righteous indignation, and the writer we call 
a plagiarist. But we are all plagiarists. We use the same 
materials that have been used before, only we make them into 
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different shapes. The world is like a great kaleidoscope, always 
presenting different views with the same pieces of coloured 
glass. 

A man is clever because he has been educated. I don’t 
mean that he is crammed with facts, but that his mind has been 
gradually made to grow up into a good working intellect by 
instruction from those whose minds have been already formed, 
and by contemplation of the work of those of his genus who 
have lived before him. 

Thus, we live in an endless series. By greater original 
aptitude, by severer application, one man becomes of greater 
power than another. The germ of intellectual power is given 
to each man differently no doubt. It is a seed ready to grow 
up if properly cultivated in the soil made rich by the substance 
of its predecessors. So we become more and more refined, 
and add knowledge to knowledge, and think ourselves much 
cleverer than our forefathers, when it is no more our merit that 
we are cleverer than it is the merit of the minor whose pro- 
perty is being saved for him, that he amasses riches every 
day. We have printing presses, we have telegraphs, we have 
steam engines; but point out the man who invented either of 
these, it is impossible. James Watt—having made himself 
acquainted with all the efforts of his predecessors, taking 
advantage of all the knowledge gained by their labour, putting 
as it were all these materials into the retort of his own mind, 
—produced his engine, and we call him the inventor. His 
countryman, Walter Scott, having thriven upon the rich food 
left by his predecessors, produced a beautiful set of writings 
which we call original. 

All I ask is, that before you accuse a writer of plagiarism, 
you look and see if you too are not a plagiarist. Now it is the 
ardent desire to write something original that has tempted 
some of our contemporaries to adopt that strange hypocynical 
style, which has for its chief victims the girls of the present 
generation. At least, such is the intention of the authors, but 
really their sarcasms and invectives, being only applicable to 
a few exceptional cases, leave altogether unscathed their in- 
tended victims. 








C.K. Oslebar. 
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WHAT IS A POET? 


Wuart is a poet? Who can tell me 
Whence he draws his wizard skili 

That can conquer, quicken, quell me, 
At its own sweet will ? 


Ts it one whose silvery sonnet 
Warms the world like summer air ? 
One who adds by breathing on it 
Glory to golden hair ? 


Is it he whose subtler powers 
Soar above the sway of words, 
To hold converse with the flowers, 


And the bees and birds ? 


Is he the poet who can capture 
And set seal on fancies fair, 

Who incorporates the rapture 
Of the surrounding air? 


Or he, whose soul’s inviolate sweetness 
Will not scorn the vilest worm, 
From his faith in the completeness 
Of the minutest germ ? 


Doth he Cecilian music borrow 
From a joy unclouded, whole ? 

Or has he from dregs of sorrow 
Drawn humanity of soul ? 


Is he more human, or diviner 

Than we, though pleased as man to dwell ? 
Doth he inherit the Shekinah 

Of scattered Israel ? 


Encircled in his guardian fire 
Treads he, as they the desert trod, 

Approaching ever nigher, nigher 
Unto the mount of God? 
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Not so, not so. His soul will dwindle 
By dwelling, like a star, apart ; 

His vestal flame he must enkindle 
And feed on every heart. ‘ 


He takes our joys, our hopes, our passions, 
Things rare and common, new and old ; 
These in his crucible he fashions 
Into thrice-chastened gold. 


Then scatters wide th’ impartial dower 
Like nature giving gentle rain, 

And each from that refinéd shower 
May draw his own again. 


And find as forth he goes a-gleaning 
Irom the poet’s golden store, 

In some ripened grains of meaning, 
His own thought-seeds of yore. 


What is a poet? tell me, tell me 
Have | interpreted the skill 

Which can quicken, which can quell me, 
At its own sweet will ? 


C. W. Russell. 


THE WOLF-HOUND. 
A TALE OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
CHAPTER 1V. 


OnE morning, about two days after the memorable fight on the 
Castle-hill, Captain Wolfhart was ordered to wait on the Duke. 
‘This was not a very unusual event, for, as has been already 
said, Wallenstein had shown a disposition to favour and employ 
him ever since the affair of the scarf; so Wolfhart mounted his 
horse, and rode towards head-quarters, which were at the 
Baron’s castle, undisturbed, except by the reflection that he 
might easily meet Ludwig, from whom he had heard nothing, 
and that he did not exactly know how to comport himself 
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towards him if he did. He was troubled also, when he had 
ridden a little way, to find that Haco had broken loose and 
was following him. Not wishing to put an open affront upon 
the Baron, Sigmund tried to order the dog back, but he re- 
fused to obey. 

“Not over well broken, that fine hound of yours,” said 
Ruprecht Morgenstein, the young officer who had brought the 
Duke’s commands to Wolfhart, and who was now riding by his 
side. 

“T had not the training of him,” answered Sigmund shortly ; 
“‘he belongs to a friend of mine. Do you know what the Duke 
would have with me?” he added, turning the conversation. 

“ Have your men been plundering?” asked Morgenstein. 

“ Nothing of the kind.” 

“Well for you, then. The Duke was in a mighty chafe this 
morning because there had been complaints against Vogel’s 
troopers ; there are two of them to be hanged, and Vogel came 
in for his share of the blame. So I thought you might be 
in the same predicament, begging your pardon for the sup- 
position.” 

Sigmund laughed; he was quite easy on that score; and 
when he had prevailed on Haco to lie quietly down by his 
horse, and made his way through the Castle-hall to the room 
where the Duke sat, without encountering Ludwig on the road, 
he felt much relieved. The anteroom was filled with officers, 
some of whom cast rather envious glances on the successful 
young captain as he passed; in the inner room there was no 
one but the Duke sitting at a table, with Major von Taugenburg, 
another officer, and Baron Ludwig in the background. 

Sigmund saluted, and stood like a statue before Wallenstein ; 
well accustomed as he was to the sight of him, he never was 
in that presence without feeling an indefinable awe of the 
mighty Duke, who read the secrets of the stars, and who rode 
scatheless through the hottest fire, charmed against shot and 
steel by the Black Art. Such, at least, was the belief of the 
camp, and our hero was not wiser than his comrades. 

Wallenstein spoke at last, sternly, but quietly. ‘“ Wolfhart, 
the Baron von Letzenburg accuses you of having attacked and 
robbed him two days ago; if you can deny the charge, do so.” 

Sigmund started; he was not prepared for this, and in an 
instant it rushed upon his mind how little he had to say for 
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himself. How could he expect Wallenstein to listen to a long 
history of the Von Monrads and the Prince’s gift of the Wolf- 
hound? and yet if that was untold, what was left but an unpro- 
voked assault upon the Baron? In the difficulty of finding 
words to express his meaning shortly, he hesitated as if he had 
been inventing a falsehood. 

“JT do not deny the attack, my General; but—” 

“TY will hear no buts,” said the Duke, shortly. “ Answer to 
the point, Sir.” 

Wolfhart was not clever in any sense of the word. He had 
the power of holding his tongue, and of doing what he was 
told to do, with a blind, unreasoning obedience ; but though 
these rather rare qualities had recommended him to his leader, 
they would not help him to make a ready answer, or tell a story 
clearly. Like many other people, he was apt to be hopelessly 
confused by a sharp examination; and the Duke, already 
angered by the offences of his soldiers, hardly gave him a fair 
chance. Whenever Sigmund made an attempt to explain his 
conduct, he was dragged back by two direct questions, ‘ Had 
he attacked the Baron?” and “ Had he seized the hound ? ” 
till at last, harassed, puzzled, and irritated, he put on his most 
dogged manner and confessed to both. 

He knew he had made a very bad defence ; he could tell that 
from the half-concealed smile of triumph on Ludwig’s face, and 
the contemptuous way in which Von Taugenburg shrugged his 
shoulders ; but still at the bottom of his heart he had a vague 
belief that Wallenstein was quasi-infallible, and would be sure 
to do him justice in the end,—a trust which did not forsake him 
even when the Baron demanded his property, and Sigmund 
was forced, not without a sullen protest, to call in Haco and 
deliver him up. 

“You knew my order against plundering, Captain Wolf- 
hart?” said the Duke, as the young officer turned away, 
vowing internally to send Ludwig a cartel before the day was 
over. 

he answer was in the affirmative. 

“Take a pen and write thus,” said the Duke ; and as Sig- 
mund, who had acted as Wallenstein’s secretary before on an 
emergency, prepared to obey, he dictated a form of words to 
him. 

Sigmund wrote the first line mechanically ; then it suddenly 
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flashed upon him that he was making out a death-warrant,—he 
guessed only too well for whom! 

It was a fearful test of courage ; but though Sigmund turned - 
pale on the instant, he never faltered, and wrote as steadily as 
before an order for his own execution. When it was done he 
gave the paper to the Duke, and looked doubtfully at him in 
the lingering hope that this was only a cruel piece of sport, 
such as men of despotic temper sometimes indulge in; but he 
saw no appearance of relenting. He said nothing ; a looker-on 
might have supposed that nothing had passed but the most 
ordinary affair of business, and never have guessed that, in that 
calm silent way, one man had doomed another to death. Not 
a sign of resistance or rebellion did Sigmund give, except that 
after surrendering his sword to Von ''augenburg he glanced 
defiantly round and called to the wolf-hound, “ Haco! Haco!” 
Then, as the huge dog sprang upon him in rough affection, he 
stroked and caressed him for a minute, then he thrust him 
away, muttering, “ Get thee to thy lord, Haco; thou art none 
of mine,” and followed Von Taugenburg from the room without 
another word. 

All this passed so quickly that Sigmund felt still stunned and 
confused when he found himself in a room of the Town Hall, 
which properly contained records, but which, by reason of its 
iron door and strongly-barred windows, was often used as a 
prison. With the additional precaution of a sentinel outside, 
escape was impossible; and, indeed, Wolfhart never once 
thought of it. He asked the officer on duty to allow Friiulein 
von Monrad to be admitted ; and having obtained permission, 
he wrote a short note to Clara, begging her to come and bid 
him farewell. 

The parting of the lovers need not be described. A man 
who has heard his own death-warrant dictated to him without 
flinching, is likely to be plain-spoken ; and if Sigmund had 
done his utmost to be gentle and tender, still he could not 
have got rid of the stern fact that he was to be fusilladed to- 
morrow at noon. Poor Clara, almost maddened by feeling 
herself in some sort the cause of his ruin, implored him to let 
her throw herself at Wallenstein’s feet, and tell the whole 
tale of Ludwig’s tyranny ; but the young man shook his head. 
He had once mentioned her name in the course of his sum- 
mary trial, and had been told that the Duke did not want to 
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himself. How could he expect Wallenstein to listen to a long 
history of the Von Monrads and the Prince’s gift of the Wolf- 
hound ? and yet if that was untold, what was left but an unpro- 
voked assault upon the Baron? In the difficulty of finding 
words to express his meaning shortly, he hesitated as if he had 
been inventing a falsehood. 

“JT do not deny the attack, my General; but—” 

“JT will hear no buts,” said the Duke, shortly. ‘“ Answer to 
the point, Sir.” 

Wolfhart was not clever in any sense of the word. He had 
the power of holding his tongue, and of doing what he was 
told to do, with a blind, unreasoning obedience ; but though 
these rather rare qualities had recommended him to his leader, 
they would not help him to make a ready answer, or tell a story 
clearly. Like many other people, he was apt to be hopelessly 
confused by a sharp examination; and the Duke, already 
angered by the offences of his soldiers, hardly gave him a fair 
chance. Whenever Sigmund made an attempt to explain his 
conduct, he was dragged back by two direct questions, ‘ Had 
he attacked the Baron?” and “ Had he seized the hound ? ” 
till at last, harassed, puzzled, and irritated, he put on his most 
dogged manner and confessed to both. 

He knew he had made a very bad defence; he could tell that 
from the half-concealed smile of triumph on Ludwig’s face, and 
the contemptuous way in which Von Taugenburg shrugged his 
shoulders ; but still at the bottom of his heart he had a vague 
belief that Wallenstein was quasi-infallible, and would be sure 
to do him justice in the end,—a trust which did not forsake him 
even when the Baron demanded his property, and Sigmund 
was forced, not without a sullen protest, to call in Haco and 
deliver him up. 

‘You knew my order against plundering, Captain Wolf- 
hart?” said the Duke, as the young officer turned away, 
vowing internally to send Ludwig a cartel before the day was 
over. 

The answer was in the affirmative. 

“Take a pen and write thus,” said the Duke ; and as Sig- 
mund, who had acted as Wallenstein’s secretary before on an 
emergency, prepared to obey, he dictated a form of words to 
him. 

Sigmund wrote the first line mechanically ; then it suddenly 
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flashed upon him that he was making out a death-warrant,—he 
guessed only too well for whom ! 

It was a fearful test of courage ; but though Sigmund turned - 
pale on the instant, he never faltered, and wrote as steadily as 
before an order for his own execution. When it was done he 
gave the paper to the Duke, and looked doubtfully at him in 
the lingering hope that this was only a cruel piece of sport, 
such as men of despotic temper sometimes indulge in; but he 
saw no appearance of relenting. He said nothing; a looker-on 
might have supposed that nothing had passed but the most 
ordinary affair of business, and never have guessed that, in that 
calm silent way, one man had doomed another to death. Not 
a sign of resistance or rebellion did Sigmund give, except that 
after surrendering his sword to Von 'augenburg he glanced 
defiantly round and called to the wolf-hound, “ Haco! Haco!” 
Then, as the huge dog sprang upon him in rough affection, he 
stroked and caressed him for a minute, then he thrust him 
away, muttering, “ Get thee to thy lord, Haco; thou art none 
of mine,” and followed Von Taugenburg from the room without 
another word. 

All this passed so quickly that Sigmund felt still stunned and 
confused when he found himself in a room of the Town Hall, 
which properly contained records, but which, by reason of its 
iron door and strongly-barred windows, was often used as a 
prison. With the additional precaution of a sentinel outside, 
escape was impossible; and, indeed, Wolfhart never once 
thought of it. He asked the officer on duty to allow Friiulein 
von Monrad to be admitted ; and having obtained permission, 
he wrote a short note to Clara, begging her to come and bid 
him farewell. 

The parting of the lovers need not be described. A man 
who has heard his own death-warrant dictated to him without 
flinching, is likely to be plain-spoken ; and if Sigmund had 
done his utmost to be gentle and tender, still he could not 
have got rid of the stern fact that he was to be fusilladed to- 
morrow at noon. Poor Clara, almost maddened by feeling 
herself in some sort the cause of his ruin, implored him to let 
her throw herself at Wallenstein’s feet, and tell the whole 
tale of Ludwig’s tyranny; but the young man shook his head. 
He had once mentioned her name in the course of his sum- 
mary trial, and had been told that the Duke did not want to 
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hear of his love affairs ; and though he would not repeat this, 
it so rankled in his mind that, when Clara again and again 
urged her request, he burst out with sudden fury that “ it 
should never be the talk of the town how Sigmund Wolfhart’s 
betrothed had begged his life in vain.” 

“Only let me try, dear Sigmund.” 

“No,” said Sigmund, setting his teeth; “ go to the Duke if 
you will, but I will not thank you for it.” 

It was not a lover-like speech ; but Wolfhart was but man. 
The Duke, whom he durst not rebel against, had been cruel 
and harsh with him; and he revenged himself by being hard 
and ungracious towards the maiden whose only thought was of 
saving him. 

Clara would in all likelihood have disregarded her betrothed’s 
prohibition, if she had seen a chance of success before her ; 
but on consideration she could not deny that Sigmund, stub- 
born and fantastic as he was, was probably right. It is all 
very well for the heroine of romance to kneel at the throne of 
the Paynim king, and win him, by her prayers and tears, to 
spare the life of her true knight; but, in this everyday world, 
a man’s offences are seldom forgiven him because he happens 
to have a pretty lady-love, whose heart is breaking for him. 

Yet even while Clara made this reflection, she did not 
abandon all hope. When she returned home, she went to her 
chamber, and hastily wrote a few lines; then drawing her 
hood closely round her face, to hide, if possible, the signs of 
recent tears, she stepped forth into the street, with an uncer- 
tain air, as if her mind was not fully made up. 

‘T'wo officers were riding down the road, talking in a loud, 
careless tone ; and she heard one say, “ Well, our Italian offi- 
cers are not so far wrong when they call him i tiranno.” 

“ Hush, Morgenstein !” returned the other, in a lower voice ; 
“he has been severe, but the young man must have been either 
mad or drunk to get into such a brawl. Prince Conrad will 
be sorry to hear of it; he was ever a friend of Wolfhart.” 

“You will see Prince Conrad to-night ?” 

“ Doubtless I shall; I have to carry orders to his colonel.” 

Clara’s resolution was taken. She signed to the officers as 
they passed, and holding up her little note, she begged the 
last speaker to give it to Prince Conrad. 

“ By my life!” said Major von Taugenburg, slowly, as he 
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took the offered billet. Some rude jest about love-letters was 
trembling on his lip; but ere it was uttered, he looked at the 
girl, and his whole manner changed. So noble, so pure, so 
sweet did she seem, as she stood by his horse’s side, with a 
sudden blush spreading over her pale face, that he instinctively 
checked himself, and bowed to her as if she had been a princess. 

“Tt shall be delivered faithfully, Fraulein,’ he said, and 
without waiting to be thanked, he rode quickly away. 


CHAPTER V. 


The hours of the night wore slowly away, and the morning 
broke at last. Sigmund set his worldly affairs, such as they 
were, in order,—not that that gave him much trouble, for he 
had no money to leave, and no kinsfolk to care whether he was 
dead or alive,—confessed himself to the priest ; and then, when 
it was hard upon noon, he sat idly by the barred window, his 
eyes drawn by an irresistible fascination to the paved market- 
place, soon to be the scene of his own death. There was no- 
thing to see as yet but a few loiterers, attracted by the pro- 
spect of an execution ; and once that dreaded functionary, the 
Provost-Marshal, stepped out into the square, and looked up at 
the great clock, which was on the point of striking. 

One—two—three. Sigmund could not help counting the 
strokes as they rang out, and his heart beat faster as the fatal 
number approached completion. _Nine—ten—eleven,—he held 
his breath as he listened for the twelfth; but it did not come, 
and with a sigh of relief, he muttered to himself that he 
had reckoned the hours wrongly. ‘The Provost-Marshal looked 
at his watch, looked up again at the clock, as if he too had 
lost count ; and then disappeared back into the Town Hall. 

A moment after, a horseman dashed through the market- 
place at a gallop, spurring his reeking stved faster and yet 
faster forward ; and Sigmund at once conceived the idea that 
this was a messenger bringing news of some attack by the 
enemy on the advanced guard of the army. Then, for the 
first time, his stubborn self-possession deserted him. Here 
was the active service he had so longed for, the chance of glory 
and promotion he had calculated on, the means by which he 
had hoped to win and keep his bride,—all of no avail to him 
now. Even the honourable death which might once have bee 
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his was denied him ; and in the bitterness of his soul, Sigmund 
Wolfhart turned from the window, and covered his face with 
his hands. 

It might have been an hour, more or less, that passed thus ; 
he took no note of time, until he heard the bolts of the door 
shoot back; and hastily rising, he nerved himself to meet his 
fate with firmness. But when the door opened, he could 
scarcely trust his eyes. There, splashed with mud from feather 
to spur, stood Prince Conrad, whom he believed to be miles 
away, holding Haco in a leash. 

“There! ” exclaimed the Prince, as he shut the door behind 
him, and let the dog, who was striving to break away, spring 
up to Sigmund ; “take that as a token that I have crushed the 
Baron, and persuaded the Duke, and that thou art a free man 
from this moment. May I be shot if any gentleman in Ger- 
many stands better by his friends than I do!” 

Sigmund drew a long breath, and stared at the Prince as if 
he had been a ghost. It was not until Conrad had assured 
him of the truth of his words three or four times over, and had 
as often shaken hands with him, in the fulness of his joy, that 
he seemed to be convinced of the reality of the apparition; and 
even then, his first question was in a doubtful tone, “ How 
came you here, Prince ?” 

“ Ay, thou mayest well ask that,” quoth the eager little 
Prince, walking up and down the room to work off his excite- 
ment. “TI nearly went down on my knees to our Colonel to 
grant me leave of absence; I started at night—rode as if the 
infernal chase was at my heels—found Duke Albrecht—made 
him hear the whole romance of the lady and the hound from 
the beginning, and gave the Baron the lie some half-dozen times 
or so. He to profess that he ever owned one of ows wolf-hounds, 
indeed! Why, even Haco knew that was false, and was ready 
to fly at his throat for it; and as for me, I got speech of him 
in private, and nearly scared him out of his wits by swearing 
that if ever I heard of his laying a finger on the Von Monrads 
again, | would shoot him through the head, for there was no 
order against that.” 

“ And the Duke listened to you?” said Sigmund slowly, 
paying little heed to the latter part of Conrad’s discourse. 

“T made him listen. He said that thou hadst transgressed 
a plain order, and he would hear no more on the subject ; so I 
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told him in that case he might as well make out a warrant for 
my execution, as I had been thine accomplice in the offence. 
That startled him, and then I told my story,—not without 
some secret fears, either; for on my honour, Sigmund, I thought 
he might take me at my word, and hang me up for a marauder 
out of hand. However, I boldly maintained that thou hadst 
only done the part of a soldier and a gentleman ; and in brief, 
dear Wolfhart, thou art pardoned, and there’s an end of the 
matter.” 

Sigmund had by this time collected his scattered ideas, and 
if his thanks to the Prince were not very clearly expressed, they 
were very earnest and grateful. ‘‘ There is one who will thank 
you for what you have done, Prince, better than I can,” he 
said at last. 

“Go to, Wolfhart,” returned his friend, in a tone of assumed 
mirth that covered a great deal of real feeling, “dost think I 
have ridden my best charger dead-lame for thee? No, ’twas 
a stronger magnet drew me to Letzenburg; read what Von 
Taugenburg brought me last night, and thank Heaven that 
gave thee such a love.” 

And drawing Clara’s little note from his breast, he handed 
it to Wolfhart. It was but a few lines, but Sigmund took a 
long time to read it, and when at last he raised his eyes from it, 
they were beginning to glisten. 

“Give it me back,” said the Prince, as Wolfhart evinced 
some disposition to appropriate it, “I must report myself to 
the lady, and show that I have obeyed her commands.” 

So Conrad saw Sigmund officially set at liberty, and accom- 
panied him and Haco to the Von Monrads’ house. Then when 
the first transports of joy were over, the Prince stepped for- 
ward, and kissing Clara’s hand, laid the note upon it. 
“ Fraulein von Monrad,” he said, “ you bade me come, and | 
came. Have I done your bidding well ? ” 

Clara gave him a grateful look ; she could do no more, for 
her lip was trembling, and her dark eyes were swimming with 
tears. 

“T had a hard gallop for it,” continued Conrad, “for I 
verily thought I should be too late; I never was better pleased 
in my life than when I heard the Town-Hall clock strike 
eleven, and knew there was time to spare.” 

“Ay, you might have heard it strike twelve, instead,” said 
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Adolf von Monrad, so meaningly, that Prince Conrad turned 
and glanced at the boy with an inquiring air. A light broke 
in upon Sigmund :— 

“Tell me, Adolf, was eleven really the hour ? ” 

“ Letzenburg clock never went wrong, Captain Wolfhart,” 
said the boy with a smile of malicious merriment; “I dare not 
Say more,—some one threatened me with all manner of ven- 
geance if ever I touched the works.” 

Sigmund and Conrad looked at each other for a moment ; 
then the Prince fairly burst into a fit of laughter, and Wolf- 
hart exclaimed, ‘‘Have mercy on me, Adolf! I think my 
friends and foes are in league to drive me mad with pure be- 
wilderment.”’ 

“ Haco, thou mayest be proud of thyself,’ said Conrad, as 
soon as he could speak, patting the great dog on the head; 
“here is the Duke of Friesland turned from his purpose, and 
Letzenburg clock, that never went wrong yet, set an hour 
back, and much distress of mind caused to sundry good Chris- 
tian folk, to say nothing of two honourable cavaliers being 
treated as little better than marauders,—all for one Wolf- 
hound. My father—rest his soul!—always maintained that 
there were no hounds in the world like his, and he was right.” 


BE. Thompson 


(Concluded.) 


A LEGEND OF GODSTOW. 


Tne floods are out, the trees are bare, 

The dark mist hangs o’er all the drownéd fields, 
There is a wild sad sobbing in the air, 

As when a strong man yields. 


The heavens are dark, the waters drear 
Reflect no radiance of the evening star, 

The earth is stricken silent in her fear, 
No voice is heard afar. 


But on the bridge beside the mill 
A woman’s form stands out against the cloud 
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Of vapour grey and chill—ah, deadly chill !— 
Till night shall her enshroud. 


There on the right the ruin stands 

Its shape half hidden in the waning light, 
All desolate above the flooded lands 

Fast fading from her sight. 


“ How long, O Lord, how long ? ”—the cry 
Broke the sad silence with far sadder sound,— 
“Not yet, not yet, O God, dost thou reply 
Though blood cries from the ground!” 


Silent again, she turns away 
As a wild gust of wind swept o’er the sky ; 
Through the rent clouds there gleamed a silver ray 
As answer to her sigh. 


She seeks the walls of that dear place 
She chose, when left she for her Master all 
Her beauty’s virgin pride, her noble race, 
Without the abbey wall. 


Not now with psalms those cloisters rung, 
The tyrant king had robbed the house of God, 
And she, the last of those who once had sung, 
Had bowed beneath the rod. 


All desolate the chapel stood,— 
In truth the swallow there had found a nest, 
Kven Thine altar ;—but the Holy Rood 
Remained of all the rest. 


She entered, and a deep-drawn sigh 
Rose from her bosom, for the sacred place 
Was filled with oxen, who, with patient eye, 
Gazed on the nun’s sad face. 


Down on the steps that marked the shrine 

Where once the altar stood,—she flung her down. 
From the east window shone a ray divine 
That girt her like a crown. 
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"Twas said at Godstow all that night 
Compline and Lauds were heard again as when 
The nuns still held their abbey.—When the light 


Shone on the eyes of men 


A cow-herd entered, and he saw 
A woman cold and dead; but a sweet smile 
Dwelt on her lips, and, struck with sudden awe, 
He stood there for awhile, 


Then went and told it, and they came 
And buried her within the holy ground. 
And e’en the desecrater, moved to shame, 
Sought pardon till he found. 
J. BE. Gull . 





VOLUNTEER REVIEW, ARTISTS’ CORPS. 
Bururnaton Houssz, 1869. 


‘A person who undertakes to express to the public his opinion of any such ex- 
hibition as that of the Royal Academy, is not unreasonably liable to an imputation 
of presumption. For that imputation Iam prepared; I admit it to be, within 
certain limits, just, and must bear it as I may.”— W. M. Rossetti, ‘ Notes on the 
Royal Academy Exhibition,’ 1868. 


We in England have certainly taken more time than most of 
the European nations, in providing for the proper representa- 
tion of our Art and Artists. It is pleasant to think, therefore, 
that we have at last secured a home worthy of them, and have 
enabled ourselves to open the doors more liberally than before 
to foreign competitors. The arrangements at Burlington House 
leave nothing to be desired. The rooms are large, cool, and 
airy, excellent in height, proportion, and decoration ; the light 
perfect, and the pictures on the whole well hung. To these 
pictures we will at once turn our attention. 

Entering by Gallery 1, and following the line made by the 
catalogue on the left-hand, the first picture that arrests the 
eye is Mr. Storey’s bright, tender, delicate little ‘ Sister,’ work- 
ing away at her garden. The same artist sends ‘The Old 
Soldier,’ which has all the simplicity and quaintness of last 
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year’s ‘Shy Pupil,’ with even more fun and zest in its com- 
position, greater force, and more distinctness of touch. The 
light is well managed, and falls cheerfully on the trees, and 
the pair of doleful lovers in the background on the right 
forms a capital contrast to the flattering old veteran wheedling 
a shilling out of the bewitching young lady in the foreground. 

Very different from Mr. Storey’s semi-humorous pictures is 
‘Loch Coruisk, by J. MacWhirter. He has well carried out 
the spirit of the lines he quotes, but the effect is gloomy enough 
to make one shudder, were it not for the bright break in the 
sky between the mountains, again repeated sternly and severely 
by reflection in the cold blue lake beneath. 

Mr. P. Graham’s landscapes are of rather a softer nature, 
though not the less true. ‘ Autumnal Showers’ represents one 
of those grey misty days so common in Scotland. Down the 
sloppy road glistening with wet, trudge two hapless figures, on 
the right an oatfield, on the left a low wood, its multitudinous 
greens and browns and reds glistening with the recent rain. 
Over all hang the clouds full of rain, opening here and there to 
show the gloomy sky. ‘The Cattle Tryst’ is scarcely so in- 
teresting, but the wild mountains crowned with mist, and the 
rough hairy hides of the beasts, with the bright bits of heather 
among the rough stones in the foreground, form a striking 
picture. 

‘Hetty’ shines like a streak of sunlight in her pink and 
white dress, and with a general idea of freshness about her. 
Everything, from the creamy lump of butter to the red tiles of 
the floor and the neat shoes and stockings of the dairymaid, 
looks pure and bright, and the impression of cleanliness and 
coolness, for which Mrs. Poyser’s dairy must have been famous, 
is further increased by the clear colouring of the painter. Mr. 
Val Prinsep also sends another ‘ Dairymaid,’ an amateur in the 
Trianon style, with a tucked-up dress and the most becoming 
of caps, pouring out milk in an elegantly-appointed dairy. ‘A 
Siesta’ gives us a fair Roman lady in a loose red robe, re- 
posing on an amber-coloured couch beside a fountain, in which 
gold-fish are swimming. One hand is hidden under the golden 
chair, the other, beautifully moulded, clasps a fan of peacock 
feathers. The only soft touches are found in the pigeons play- 
ing on the steps of the fountain, and part of a lemon-tree in 
the background. Remarkable as this picture is for fulness 
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and breadth of colour, there is surely too much hard red even 
for Mr. Prinsep’s well-known skill in managing vermilion. 
‘ Ariadne and Bacchus’ is even fresher and fuller in light and 
colour. ‘ Ariadne,’ seated by the sea in her blue and white 
robes, shades the sun from her eyes with her hand, allowing it 
to catch the outline of her beautiful cheek as she turns to wel- 
come ‘ Bacchus, who approaches, leading a panther. The 
warm blue sea shines in the background, bordered by tall 
trees, ferns, and bits of rocks springing out of the flowery 
ground. But more admirable, because more graceful in sub- 


ject and treatment, is ‘The Last Rays of Sunlight.” A Floren- 


tine lady, tall and slender, simply dressed in a pale soft yellow 
dress which she lifts in front, thereby showing her small red- 
sandalled feet, is walking on her terrace at sunset. At the 
end of the terrace a single tall cypress stands as sentinel. 
Below are the bright plains of Tuscany, bathed in golden light, 
still further off in the shade above, the great blue hills touch- 
ing the clouds, whose pink edges stretch far up into the sky. 

Of Mr. Watts’ four pictures none is more beautiful and more 
unlike his usual style, than ‘'The Return of the Dove” Under 
the faintly luminous sky heave the long lines of wave, slowly 
melting as they roll on into a mingled surf of green and grey 
and yellow. Above broods the dove with heavy wing, as if 
she too had been under water. ‘The ark, dimly visible, looms 
in the distance. The wan watery colouring, the absence of all 
living moving things except the dove, the sense of illimitable 
distance and space and flood, all make this picture one of the 
most grandly imagined and impressive in the Exhibition. But 
Mr. Watts has reserved the chief of the power and passion of 
his mind and hand, for ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice.’ There are few 
works more poetically artistic than this grand composition, so 
full of strong yearning action, of exquisite colouring and deli- 
cate pure outlines, all executed with rare and noble workman- 
ship. Above all, it is great with the mystery of an intense 
mighty passion. 

Passing the two studies of lions by Sir Edwin Landseer, we 
came to his grand picture of the year, ‘The Swannery in- 
vaded by Kagles.’ Among the water lilies, quietly floating in 
the foreground, a fierce fight is taking place. Here the cruel 
eagle presses his beak with bloody kisses deep into the swan’s 
snowy throat ; there the queen of the lake is borne off in gory 
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triumph by the king of birds of prey ; here a mother is dying 
by the side of her cygnet, and, above all, a fluttering flight and 
hot pursuit. Wonderful as the picture is for powerful ex- 
pression of pain, it is repulsive by its ferocity and brutish 
agony. ‘The Ptarmigan Hill’ represents one of Sir E. Land- 
seer’s favourite scenes. How keenly intelligent the dogs look! 
how grandly superior to the foolish birds they are watching, 
cowering behind a bit of rock! Little sprigs of heather, peep- 
ing up here and there, give softness and brightness to the whole. 

Mr. Marcus Stone sends one of the best historical paintings 
of the year, ‘The Princess Elizabeth obliged to attend Mass in 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall.’ The priests are officiating in 
gorgeous robes, the ministers of state and foreign ambassadors 
are in attendance, the young pages play together with their 
gold chains, and the censer-boys and choristers whisper. 
Queen Mary wholly absorbed, half kneels, half crouches, with 
clasped hands, but the cold sceptical expression on Elizabeth’s 
fair young face does not soften, and the only sign of emotion is 
in the hands, so nervously and restlessly caught together. The 
colouring is rich and exceedingly well toned, the grouping and 
composition admirable. There are many touches in it true to 
nature ; note the courtier looking with undisguised admiration 
at the pretty maid of honour, who pretends unconsciousness, 
and the boy-nature that will come out for play or mischief, be 
it in page or acolyte. 

A little further back we find a lovely picture by G. E. Hering, 
‘Old Red Sandstone Cliffs at Sunset.’ The foamless sea, with 
the one line of silver breaking through it, as the moon rises, 
the grey-brown cliffs, the thread of blue smoke trailing up from 
the tiny wood-fire, the solitary watcher, the lessening sunset, 
the growing twilight, give an impression of perfect peace and 
calm. For truth’s sake, the sea should not have that twilight blue 
upon it, nor should the reflection of the moon be so strong, for 
the sunlight has not yet vanished, and the clouds are still day- 
light clouds. Barring this, there is no more lovely, quiet land- 
scape in the whole Academy, except, perhaps, Mr. Calderon’s bit 
of woodland scenery, in ‘ Sighing his Soul into his Lady’s Face.’ 
Never troubadour or minstrel composed a song more full of 
devoted sympathetic love-making than this Mr. Calderon has 
painted, so truly, so successfully, so poetically. Down the 
quiet river, among the water-lilies, glides the boat under the 
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shade of tall trees on the bank. The refined, delicate, tender 
beauty of the lady in her white headdress and gold embroidered 
sleeves, turning away her head, and trailing her hand in the 
water, as the oarsman with his fair face and pleading passionate 
air lays down his lute and lets the oars rest awhile, the better 
to sigh out his soul, is admirably painted. 

Mr. Elmore’s ‘ Watching and Waiting’ is a small but highly 
pathetic scene. The mixture of the grey twilight dawn with 
the warm blue light of the curtained room is curious. The 
same effect is observable in ‘ Judith’ as she stands half in the 
moonlight, half in the lamplight, with blue beads round her 
dark-skinned neck, with hard cruel eyes and tight drawn-in lips. 
‘ Katharine and Petruchio’ is a far finer picture. The pair are 
seated on richly painted green velvet chairs; Petruchio in a 
dark blue and orange coat, leans back in an easy, indifferent 
fashion. Katharine, on the contrary, sits forward, looking 
straight out of the picture ; her dark, beautiful, passionate face 
is very scornful; her cloudy black hair is pushed back under a 
red cap; her little feet just about to stamp with impatience. 
The colouring is rich and strong, and the two characters well 
conceived and expressed. 

Mr. Armstrong’s ‘ Hay Time’ shows a marked advance in 
grace and force over last year’s ‘ Daffodils.’ The three figures 
are tall and slender, and graceful, especially one woman carry- 
ing a child; the low, old house forms an excellent background, 
though it was a daring experiment to place a white wall behind 
a white gown. Mr. Armstrong has overcome the difficulty well. 
The whole is bathed with the dusky sweetness of the coming 
twilight, rather disturbed by the sudden and unexpected ap- 
pearance of a full moon. For ‘ Medea’ I cannot do better than 
quote Mr. Swinburne’s glowing description :—“ Pale as from 
poison, with the blood drawn back from her very lips, agonized 
in face and limbs with the labour and the fierce contention of 
old love with new, of a daughter’s love with a bride’s, the fatal 
figure of Medea pauses a little on the funereal verge of the 
wood of death, in act to pour a blood-like liquid into the soft 
opal-coloured hollow of a shell. The future is hard upon her, 
as a cup of bitter poison set close to her mouth; the furies of 
Absyrtus, the furies of her children, rise up against her from 
the unrisen years, her eyes are hungry and helpless, full of 
® fierce and raging sorrow. Hard by her, henbane and aconite 
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and nightshade thrive and grow, full of fruit and death; before 
her fair feet bright-eyed toads and their kind. Upon the 
golden ground behind is wrought in allegoric decoration the 
likeness of the ship Argo, with other emblems of the tragic 
things of her life. The picture is grand alike for wealth of 
symbol and solemnity of beauty.” 

Mr. Millais is in great force this year, though ‘Nina Lehmann’ 
can hardly be considered as pleasing as most of his child pic- 
tures. Asa likeness it is probably faithful, the execution is, 
of course, admirable, the effect of sunlight perfect, the con- 
trasted whites worth a week’s study, but where is the fresh 
grace and tender sweetness, the soft, pure, childlike beauty of 
‘The First and Second Sermon’? This is a sickly, discontented- 
looking child, with dull heavy eyes, sitting in a listless attitude 
on a garden seat. The hands are marvellously beautifal, and 
the flesh tints wonderfully worked up against the white frock, 
over which they carelessly hang. ‘The Gambler’s Wife,’ with 
careworn face standing over the cards, holding one in her hand, 
is scarcely sufficiently pathetic for the subject. 

‘Vanessa,’ companion to last year’s ‘Stella,’ is a delightful 
picture. Mr. Millais has seldom painted a nobler face, and the 
costume, though gaudy, is so brilliant in carnation and yellow 
and green, and so admirably sobered by the brown cabinet in 
the background, that its gorgeousness may be well forgiven. 

Mr. W. H. Hunt sends a curiously hard production, called 
‘The Birthday.’ It would be invidious to attempt to guess 
the age of the lady in the peacock-feather tippet, whose birth- 
day is being celebrated by presents of fans, etc., but Mr. Hunt 
need not have painted her upon that cold green background, 
which seems to sharpen the outline of the hard dark face. A 
most incomprehensible picture by Mr. Redgrave hangs next. 
Twelve white-robed ladies are shooting along the stream in a 
boat ; a rainbow embraces them. An old man, probably Time, 
coming down the road on the right, seems to be expostulating 
with the maidens in the boat. The mght bank is covered with 
the loveliest autumn tints imaginable, and is the one redeeming 
point in the picture, which is painfully elaborate. 

Mr. Armitage’s ‘ Hero lighting the Beacon to guide Leander’ 
hangs above; the cold blue moonlight effect of which is ex- 
cellent. In ‘The Sick Chameleon,’ an Egyptian girl with a 
sweet idealized face lifts up her sick pet with the curly tail 
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close to her pretty lips, as she walks among the oleander 
flowers. ‘The pale blue of the sky beyond, and the blue-grey 
of the girl’s dress, relieved by chains falling from her head- 
gear, are purely and clearly painted. But it is in his third 
picture, ‘Christ calling the Apostles James and John’ that 
Mr. Armitage has put forth all his strength. The quiet calm- 
ness of the Saviour as He stands on the bank, pale anemones 
at his feet, and the faint gold of an astern sunset behind Him, 
is well contrasted with the wondering gestures of Peter and 
Andrew, who follow Him, and the half startled looks of the 
brothers mending their nets in a ship on the solemn sea of 
Galilee. ‘The pure colouring and delicate soft beauty of the 
hour, the peaceful power of the whole scene is tenderly touched, 
and perfectly expressed by the master-hand which has so well 
understood the spirit of the words. 

Mr. Solomon’s ‘Toilette of a Roman Lady’ is rich with 
almost Venetian colouring. The contrast between the Nubian 
slave, with his stolid face, and the tender sweet beauty of the 
imperial lady is striking. No living painter can better describe 
the lights and shades, the innumerable tones and tints of 
yellow; note, for instance, the amber-coloured mantle of the 
attendant who is pinning up her mistress’s rippling gold hair. 
The picture is wonderful for grace and beauty, and deserves an 
infinitely better description than these words can give. 

Mr. Faed’s ‘Homeless’? and ‘Only Herself’ rank with the 
best of his pathetic pictures. The latter especially is full of 
force, firmness, and finish: the old woman with her weather- 
beaten brown face, resting beside her basket, is being “ peeped 
at” by two round-eyed village urchins, and the bright sun glow- 
ing and glaring over everything, the cornfield in the distance, 
the strong touches of red in the handkerchief thrown over the 
old head, have all their part to fulfil in making a strong, power- 
fully-contrasted painting. 

It is always a pleasure to reach Mr. Hook’s paintings, every- 
body and everything in them seems so supremely happy; and . 
‘Cottagers making Cider’ is an excellent sample of this faculty. 
The rough machine, the wealth of apples, the ruddy, healthy, 
hearty look of the cottagers, especially the bloom on one young 
woman’s cheek, which is gallantly matched by a rosy apple 
held near by an admirer, the bright sunlight and fresh autumn 
landscape, are full of the delight of life. Mr. Hook'has got 
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back to his old love, the sea, in his other two pictures. ‘ Caught 
by the Tide’ shows the most marvellous sea ever painted ; 
one can hear the splashing and dashing of the surf, and feel 
the tide running in so steadily, so swiftly, so surely. The fear- 
less action of the brave boy signalling the boat is quite in keep- 
ing with the impetuous nature of the whole. 

Mr. Herbert’s well-known yellow wastes of dry sand and 
cloudless burning blue skies are well represented this year 
under the title of ‘Gazelle Hunters.’ He also sends ‘8S. Mary 
Magdalene Weeping at the Tomb.” The wan weary face, the 
swollen eyelids half hiding the eyes still swimming in tears, the 
hands clasped in agony, even the dark lengths of hair escaping 
listlessly from the white turban and falling over the cheek, are 
all wonderful for their expression of overwhelming unquench- 
able sorrow and suffering. The solemnity of the whole is in- 
creased by the dark robe of the mourner, the gloomy back- 
ground,—only the stems of the tall trees being visible from the 
tomb,—and the early twilight effect on the purple-blue of the 
sky and grey-green of the hills. There is a beautiful picture 
by another Herbert, whose style is not wholly unlike his name- 
sake’s,—‘ Parce Alteri.” The magnificent movements of the 
bullocks trampling down the scarlet flowers ere their heavy 
feet touch the hallowed ground, the long deep shadows and the 
purple hills, make up a poetically imagined and powerfully 
painted picture. 

Mr. Thorburn’s ‘ Undine’ is one of the prettiest pictures 
ever painted of that soulless being. Sitting under the shade 
of tall trees, in her pure white dress, and a wreath of long 
leaves on her golden hair, a running stream at her feet, soft 
mossy green all about her, with a trustful, childlike look in her 
dreamy eyes ; this is the very embodiment of that Undine-spirit 
of waters to whom poets of all ages have sung, In ‘ Country 
Life’ Mr. Thorburn has dropped the ideal, but the little boy 
in his red shirt resting after his toil in the garden, with spade 
and harrow beside him, makes a simple pleasant picture. 

Just beyond it hangs Mr. R. Lehmann’s pathetic ‘Terracina.’ 
The poor mother seated on the ground with a child in her lap 
and another beside her, burnt out of house and home, is very 
touching; the expression on her.face so unutterably sad, yet 
withal so patient and uncomplaining and resigned. 

Mr. Mason’s pictures are as full as ever of simple poetry and 
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imagination. ‘Only a Shower’ represents some girls taking 
shelter under an oak-tree. In the front, standing within the 
hoops of her milk-pails, is a girl in a blue pinafore, vainly en- 
vouring to fasten up her blown-about hair. Behind her are 
two younger ones, dressed in orange-pink frocks; and still 
further in the background another figure is approaching. 
Many parts here and there are still unfinished, but enough is 
given to prove that the hand which painted last year’s ‘ Evening 
Hymn’ has not forgotten her cunning. Still more poetical 
and ideal is ‘Girls Dancing.’ A blue sky for background ; a 
village lad in his everyday dress, with a flute, for a musician ; 
two young girls made happy by this homely, simple dancing 
and music,—this is all, but it is enough, more than enough to 
make this picture one of the enduring glories of the present 
Academy. It is much more highly finished than ‘ Only a 
Shower,’ consequently it requires more earnest attention. The 
stormy sunset sky is stained with streaks of fiery red; below 
in the plain near the sea are the reapers binding their sheaves ; 
but the life and motion of the whole is centred in the young 
girl in the yellow dress who dances so energetically ; her bare 
feet leap with happiness on the rough ground, and catching up 
her pinafore, she further assists the musician by accompanying 
him with the bores. Fresh, sweet, simple as this picture is, 
there is none in the whole exhibition grander in composition, 
graver in colour, or deeper, more significant in beauty. 

Almost opposite we find Mr. Albert Moore’s ‘ Tribute to 
the Art of Music.’ On a straight bench, their musical instru- 
ments in hand, sit four men im flesh-coloured draperies. The 
two centre figures, with young, beautiful Greek faces, are 
playing the violin; the first and fourth, older, darker men, 
the violoncello. All have that indescribable inspired expres- 
sion with which ideal musicians should be endowed. Three 
girls stand in front, with their pale yellow hair knotted up be- 
hind, their soft forms delicately draped in the thinnest, finest 
white raiment. Above the bench, against the creamy-pink 
wall, two flower-pots are placed, full of white blossoms. The 
translation of this deep thought and feeling into form and 
colour is ineffably beautiful, the outlines are distinct and deci- 
sive, the colouring pure, soft, faultless. 

Mr. Ward’s ‘Grinling Gibbons’ is dramatic and well 
grouped, but theatrical in style, and over-gorgeous in costume. 
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Far better, more interesting, more soberly painted, as befits 
the subject, is Luther as a young monk reading; it is grandly 
conceived, and vigorously painted; there is life and move- 
ment in it. Mrs. Ward sends a very graceful picture of a 
scene in the childhood of James III. The young prince being 
about to enter his carriage, notices some old adherents of his 
family hovering about; he waits on the steps, they hasten 
towards him, kiss his little hand, and bathe it with their tears. 
The figure of the little prince in his satin coat, with the 
Order of the Garter across his breast, and tiny cocked hat 
and sword tucked under his left arm, his gracious regal air, 
the loyal devotion of the veterans, especially the red-haired 
Jacobite with his tattered plaid in foreground,—make up a 
very charming picture. 

But grand as is Mr. Ward’s ‘ Luther,’ there is yet a grander 
picture which should be hanging in its place, Every one 
must regret that Mr. F. Leighton has hung his own pictures 
so indifferently. The ‘S. Jerome’ is worthy of the subject, 
worthy also of the great painter whose name it will bear to 
posterity among the enduring glories of the Royal Academy 
diploma pictures. The emaciated, idealized, yet wonderfully 
lifelike figure, the saintly upturned head and hands, the eyes 
closed in an ecstasy of prayer, as the hermit kneels before the 
cross in the rough, dark wilderness, bounded by a cruel burning 
sunset sky, the lion watching in the far distance, the holy, 
calm, rapt feeling of the whole,—all is powerfully and strongly 
expressed. ‘ Deedalus and Icarus’ is a wholly different picture. 
Bathed in the warmer sweet sea and blue-inspired air of the 
Mediterranean, no more gloriously sunshiny picture was ever 
painted. The contrast between the keen, intelligent face of 
the father,—the civil engineer of his day—and the passive pure 
Greek beauty of the boy is finely rendered. ‘Truly, if he must 
soar, it is well that he shall descend no more to this earth, 
but to the embrace of that hungry tidcless ocean waiting even 
now to lure him down. LEHven more poetical, more exqui- 
sitely significant, is ‘ Helios and Rhodus.’? No words can de- 
scribe the marvellous softness, the pink freshness, the golden 
glowing warmth of this picture. The purple hills in the dis- 
tance, a violent sea rolling through all the gradations of blue 
and green until it breaks in foreground into foamy white 
waves, mingling here and there with the pale yellow-opal 
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cloud upon which Helios has descended to clasp the nymph. 
About her feet crimson roses drop into the sea, above their 
heads the pale cloud curls over with gold till it bursts open 
in Olympus, to show this lovely scene to the assembled gods. 
Such are the leading characteristics. It is strange to turn 
from these pictures, glaring in poetry and love and classic 
lore,—gleaming with sultry sunlight, and strong blue seas,—to 
the not less poetical, but intensely pathetic, eternally sad 
‘Electra.’ The tall figure is standing at the foot of the stone 
steps leading to her father’s tomb. The small pale face is 
thrown back in passionate agony, the dark eyes are dull and 
red and swollen with tears, the almost colourless lips are 
clenched in despair, and a strange unresigned frown has 
settled on her weary brow; her whole attitude—the right 
arm thrown round the head as if to keep it from breaking with 
pain, the slender throat wellnigh bursting with convulsed 
sobs—is incarnate with a wild inaccessible sorrow and anguish. 
The passion of weeping for a moment has ceased, but despair, 
heartrending, absorbing, has overwhelmed her soul. The solemn 
feeling of the whole is increased by the black mourning robes 
which hang about the tall figure in listless folds. The cold 
grey background of wall is relieved here and there by a few 
tall shrubs, by a touch of red roses in a basket on a pillar. 

With this profoundly sad picture, with the name of this 
noblest and gravest of our living poet-painters, I fear my plea- 
sant task must end. I would fain have spoken of some of the 
foreign contributors, of Frére and Fugerlin, of Lutzens, Dyck- 
mann, and Halmisch, and have cast one glance at the sculp- 
ture, but time and space alike forbid it. No excuse can be 
offered for the weak words of description, and faint attempts 
at criticism contained in this essay,—none even for the essay 
itself, save a sincere love of Art and a fervent faith in the 
almighty civilizing power of Truth and Beauty. 


H. A. Dugg - 





“WHAT WOULD THEY SAY, INDEED?” 


(Dedicated to Them.) 


Wnuatr would our great-grandmothers say,— 
Those powdered, prim old ladies ? 
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Could they but their descendants see, 
They’d grown from out of Hades. 


Ye ancient but more modern dames, 
Who wore the big poke-bonnet, 

What say ye to the chignon now, 
The “ pork pie” laid upon it ? 


What would our great-grandfathers say 
In gold-laced coats and wigs, 

To the ugly clothes and chimney-pot 
Of awkward modern prigs ? 


And cavaliers, what would you say, 
In ruffles, lace, and curls, 

To hear those you called “ladies fair” 
By young men now called “ gurls” ? 


To see the slouching dandy sit 
While ladies have to stand ; 

To see him scarce unmove his hat, 
And ne’er unglove his hand ! 


The monks of old, what would they say, 
When low sight-seeing crowds 

Carouse where cloistered abbeys stood ? 
They’d writhe within their shrouds ! 


I know what knights of old would say, 
Could they rise from their graves ! 

They’d swear we wasted knighthood now, 
On Turks and snobs and knaves ! 


What would the ancient Britons say ? 
How terrified they’d be 

To see us move like birds, beasts, fish, 
Through air! on land! on sea! 


What would the letter-carriers say ? 
They well might look perplexed 

At letters, sent one day from town, 
Received in France the next ! 
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And could they hear how Yankees now, 
By the Atlantic cable, 

May know the Derby winner’s name 
Before he’s in his stable ! 


What would Sir Walter Raleigh say, 
(Without his cloak and hat,) 

To “ courtiers” now-a-days ?—He’d cry 
“They are too Bright for that !” 


What would the miniature-painters say 
To Photography ?—They’d frown 
And vow they flattered our grandmas, 

But we are all “done brown.” 


What would the stately minuet say,— 
Its steps and pointed toes,— 

To see us shuffle through quadrilles, 
And valse in ragged clothes ! 


What would the witty court fools say— 
To modern slangy “ chaff” ? 

They’d sadly shake their cap and bells, 
And own they could not laugh ! 


What would the bards and minstrels say, 
And troubadours, to hear 

Our melodies called “ popular”? 
They’d call them “low,” I fear. 


What would the old-time jockey say 
To “ great French steeplechases,” 
Where English horses, English men, 
Win these so-called French races ? 


What would old “ waiting-women”’ say ? 
They'd sing respectful dirges, 

To see our maids in silk and lace, 
Their missuses in serges ! 


What would the old stage coachman say 
To modern express trains, 
Which nearly go a mile while he 


Is gathering up his reins ? 
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I wonder what they all would say 

To these foregoing rhymes ? 
They’d own that modern verse excels 
The lays of olden times! 


J. M. Dawkans, 





DUETTO AND DUELLO, 
A TALE OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


A CHEERIER comrade, a truer friend, and a pleasanter boon- 
companion than Ralph Johnson never drained a dandy of 
punch, or knocked down a peeler under the glorious, pious, and 
immortal shade of King William, our guardian saint and pa- 
tron, forenenst our dear old Trinity. A bright eye and strong 
fist and a cheery voice had Ralph, whether to awaken the Col- 
lege echoes to the tune of ‘ Protestant Boys,’ or to thrill our 
student ears with lifelike reminiscences of old Braham, in the 
grand old song of the ‘ Bay of Biscay.’ His organ, a fine, pure 
tenor, required only a few years of steady practice to mellow it 
into that voce d’oro which the Italians claimed for Signor 
Giuglini’s exquisite gift. Indeed Ralph’s upper notes, so high, 
pure, and ringing, might easily have qualified him for the 
postilion de Lonjumeau, whose remarkable B flat brought 
him so prominently into court favour. To match this noble 
pipe he had an intimate and very dear bosom crony in the 
shape of Tom Westrop, whose full diapason went down among 
the ledger lines like rolling thunder; and as Ralph jokingly 
used to say, “To do 'T'om justice, you ought to descend into the 
Thames Tunnel to hear him.” His deep and deeper still was, 
as we say in Ireland, something beyant the beyant. It was 
worth a journey to Dublin to hear those two top-sawyers war- 
ble the sweet melody of ‘ Deserted by the Waning Moon,’ and 
having once heard it you felt moved to endorse the famous 
‘All’s Well,’ by the Irish sentry’s addition, who thinking 
that the word sounded too coldly after the countersign, gave 
out ‘ All’s remarkably well.’ 

One night, and well do I remember it, either the potheen 
was neater than common, or midnight had lent an unusual 
glamour to the festal hour; we became uproarious, happy, and 
glorious over the pious and immortal memory, etc. In the 
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midst of the cheer, a cold fifth, as Sterne calls it, intruded itself 
into our social chords, in the shape of a fellow-student of the 
name of O’Driscoll. It was not that he was a morose or quar- 
relsome fellow exactly, but he had a laughing devil in his 
sneer, and never seemed so happy as when he could foment a 
quarrel or exasperate an unpleasant feeling; he was a man 
clearly to be avoided, but it is not always practicable to give a 
cold shoulder, or to know precisely the proper moment when 
offence should be taken; at all events we were neither prompt 
nor disposed to take it, neither is it always easy to resent a 
sneer, however much you may feel its sting. I totally forget 
what subject was started, but it was one which called forth 
considerable diversity of opinion; indeed, I am inclined to 
think that the bone of contention had been cast down among 
us by the disturber of our public peace, O’Driscoll ; but be 
that as it may, words grew high, and tempers higher, and con- 
trary to usual custom, Tom and his friend Ralph appeared to 
embrace opposite sides in the question, and debated on them 
with unusual warmth. This, between Pylades and Orestes, 
was something new. At length I was startled out of my senses 
by hearing Tom Westrop say, as he rose on his legs, ‘ Mr. 
Johnson, you are guilty of a deliberate falsehood ;” on which 
he sat down. 

Ralph rose with his usual sweet smile and said, “ Nonsense ; 
Tom, old fellow, come to my room and call me all the names 
on earth, but that is not a pretty name you cast on me before 
so many witnesses | ” 

“T will bestow it on you,” said om (whose eyes were flash- 
ing fire) ‘before this company, and before all the world,” and 
then sat down again. As these were the days of the Phoenix 
Club, and Irish ears were still nice, and their honour tender, 
(albeit the Duello was beginning to be more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance,) there was but one thing for it, 
the only step that remained was to choose friends, and I was 
happy to find myself in this matter associated with Phil Whelan, 
a fine young fellow, the soul of honour, and, above all, no donkey. 
It was settled, therefore, that at break of day, Phil and I were 
to have a good wholesome boat prepared at Kingstown Har- 
bour Steps, in which we were to take ship for Ireland’s Hye, a 
rocky islet, the abode of seals and gulls and kittiewakes, lying 
some distance from the mainland, which would ensure our not 
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being interrupted in our present purpose. I need hardly say 
that it was one of the recognized rendezvous of the hair-trig- 
gered Peep-of-day Boys, who like the Medes of Herodotus, 
settled in the morning the code of honour which might have 
been infringed over-night. 

A lovelier day never shone out of the heavens than that on 
which we sailed out of Kingstown Harbour, on our errand of 
pleasure, as it might have been called not long since, but a 
ead errand to most of us. It was too lovely a morning for so 
grave a pilgrimage as ours, and sweet nature, who ought to 
have frowned on our ill-omened expedition, smiled on us from 
every rocky inlet, as the sunny sea flashed its merry dimples 
in our eyes, and laughed and leaped around us. At length we 
neared the shore, and having moored our boat in a tiny creek 
and thrown out our kedge, we stepped on terra firma. There 
was a small and very smooth beach, extending some thirty 
paces, and here, on the margin of the melancholy main, we left 
our angry foemen back to back, like stern Caryatidee. Whelan 
and I then went into the background, to measure the requisite 
distance for the tug of war. It was not an easy task to place 
our men, where every rock formed a line of fire advantageous or 
disadvantageous to one or other combatant. We then loaded 
the pistols, and after sundry other preparations, were about to 
give the word for action, when we were greatly astonished to 
hear the well-known voice of Ralph chanting his ever-to-be-re- 
membered lay, ‘ Deserted by the Waning Moon.’ I thought 
of the dying swan who wished to repeat the strain once more 
ere he left the “ gay precincts of the genial day.” We were 
still more petrified when we heard the voice of ‘om Westrop, 
who, forgetting himself for the moment, instinctively joined in 
at his part, ‘when night proclaimed,’ etc. We flung down our 
pistols and ran towards them. “ Well done, my boys!” we 
both cried out; “ It’s all made up, is it? Glory be to the day, 
and we’ll all go home together while daylight doth appear.” 

“Speak for yourself, Mr. Grogan,” said Ralph Johnson, “ or 
rather go and take up your ground, and give me the earliest 
opportunity of shooting that most impertinent scoundrel who 
presumes to unite his voice with mine, when it is neither re- 
quested nor welcome.” 

“Faith, gentlemen!” said ‘'om Westrop, “it is I that ought 
to chastise that ruffian, who takes the liberty on such an 
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occasion to remind me that I ever had anything in common 
with him. Pray make haste, if he sings again, he and I will 


‘join in a solo or not at all. You cannot give me a greater 


pleasure than to allow me to put his pipe out of joint.” We 
obeyed, and went back to our sad task, but while on my way 
my conscience smote me fearfully. ‘ Here are two old friends,” 
said I to myself, “two bosom cronies, about to deface each 
other’s image for an angry word spoken at a noisy whisky 
party.” I communicated my thoughts to Whelan, who, how- 
ever, shook his head and said : 

“T echo every word, Grogan, which you have uttered, but 
the code which exists among gentlemen, barbarous as it may 
be, is inexorable, and neither of us dare face public opinion, 
still less brave it, in such a matter as this.” 

“A bright idea has just struck me,” said I, whispering a few 
words in his ear. He burst out laughing, and exclaimed, 
“More power to you, Grogan, but it’s a capital notion! Have 
you the pluck to carry it out ?” 

“Ay,” said I, “in such a case I would not fear the old 
enemy himself! Will you stick to me, Whelan?” 

“ For life and death like bricks,” he answered ; “ but it must 
be like Macbeth’s mutton chop, ‘if ’twere done well, ’twere 
done quickly !’ ” 

“Then off with us,” said I, and putting the pistols, cases 
and all, under our coats, we started at the double for the little 
cove in which lay our boat. ‘To raise the grapnel and launch 
out into deep water was the affair of a moment, and I then 
seized the oars and rowed in front of the beach where stood 
Ajax and Agamemnon frowning loftily, and hailing them I 
said, “My dear boys, Ralph and Tom, you are a couple of 
madmen to think of shedding each other’s blood and draining 
the hearts that have beat together in love and unity so many 
years. Now listen! if you choose to slaughter each other you 
may do so, but Whelan and I are resolved to have no hand 
in it. You may shoot ws if you like, but I will, if I can, pre- 
vent your destroying one another.” 

“T will take you at your word,” said Ralph, “and shoot you 
hke a sparrow unless you return immediately and proceed to 
business.” 

“ Whelan,” said Tom, “from this moment I am your deadly 
enemy, and shall not rest in peace till I have had you out and 
done my duty by you here and elsewhere.” 
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“That is all very well,” said I; ‘but in order to carry out 
your truculent intentions it is necessary that you should have 
the shooting-irons; now you see, my darlings, possession is 
nine parts of the law; and besides all this, we have the prog 
too, and it’s getting very near eating-time I can tell you by 
my feelings. And what is more, we’ve got the whip-hand of 
you in every way, for we can leave you whenever we like, but 
here you must remain like Robinson Crusoe and man Friday.” 
(Here they both stamped, and shook their fists at us.) “ You 
are on a desolate island as they were, and what is more, it is 
likely to remain so, unless another affair of honour should come 
off soon, which, in the present state of public opinion, is at 
least improbable. 'There are plenty of mussels and limpets on 
the rocks, but I fear you will not be able to do much with the 
seals and gulls, as you have not got the pistols. You'll be 
badly off for water too, unless it rains, and it looks as if the 
fine weather had set in. However, here we shall remain till 
dusk. We shall have good sport with gulls and divers, and 
are well victualled ; and bedad, if the wind blows round a little 
to the southward, the sea will get up, and then we must get an 
offing, as the sailors say. We shall not in any case take you 
off until we see you both shake hands; and no sham, mind you, 
but the ould Freemasons’ grip. If the wind gets a little more 
to the south, there will be a grand sea on here, and faith, I 
wouldn’t give much for your chance in a dirty night.” So 
saying, we steered off, and having lunched very comfortably, 
we commenced a duello with the divers and cormorants. We 
had certainly potted one guillemot and rather disabled a dun 
diver, and after a couple of hours of this description of sport, 
began to feel rather drowsy, indeed, I believe I was half 
napping, when we heard a violent shouting, and our names 
repeated over and over again, and what was our delight and 
astonishment when we saw Ralph and Tom locked in each 
other’s arms, not by any means in a deadly struggle, but 
hugging one another like polar bears and crying like new- 
born babbies. 

“Hurrah, my own darlints!” we both cried, “that’s your 
sort ;” and in less time than it takes to write it we were all on 
board, homeward bound, Ralph and his chum intoning “ All’s 
Well” as if they meant to wake all the sirens in Dublin Harbour. 

“ One thing,” said Tom to me, as we rowed on, “I’ve regis- 
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tered a vow, as O’Connell used to say, that as soon as I reach 
Trinity, I'll heave that accuser of the brethren, O’ Driscoll, out 
of the window, the dirty sneak.” 

“Leave him to me, Tom,” said I, “ and if I don’t make him 
eat dirt, my name isn’t Grogan.” 

Never was there more cheering than when we reached the 
old shop, and presented the dear boys safe and well. As to 
Ralph and Tom, they grew in love and in learning, and both 
took out first prizes in all they went in for; and I should not 
have liked to have stood in any one’s shoes who took the 
liberty of abusing either in the presence of his friend. But 
oh! I forget the best part of the story. Ata great feast given 
in honour of the dear boys, it was my delight to have the 
pleasure of inviting O’ Driscoll, who came, nothing loth. Many 
loyal toasts had passed, and we had drunk to the prosperity of 
Ralph and Tom till there was hardly a tumbler left whole in the 
College, when I rose to propose O’Driscoll’s health in a very 
ironical speech, during which he turned livid, and concluded by 
giving the toast with three times three in hisses. We carried 
these out in a manner which would have distanced the geese of 
the Capitol: O’Driscoll bolted, and was never seen again in 
T. C.D. Afterwards he turned spy and informer, which trade 
was exactly to his mind; but he was shot at Rathmines by a 
Whiteboy, whose friends O’Driscoll had denounced. Many a 
song was sung through the streets and in the halls of the gay 
capital that year, but none contrived to keep such favour, 
or obtain so many encores, as the song of ‘ All’s Well.’ 


Capt Zliolt 





THE LITTLE MOTHER. 
(To M. B.) 


Wuat, darling ! wearied with your play? 
Then listen while I tell 

A tale so true, my quiet May, 
That it will please you well. 

Although, dear child, ’twill make you weep, 
And in your tender years 

I fain would leave your heart to sleep,— 
Leave sealed its fount of tears. 
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Yet, trust me, when for others’ woe 
We feel compassion’s smart, 
The pure, unselfish tears that flow, 
More noble make the heart ; 
Like gentle springs that round their brink 
Brim o’er in vernal hours, 
Deep down into its soil they sink 
To bring forth virtue’s flow’rs. 


It chanced, upon a wintry day, 
And in a distant land, 

That three fair children, sent to play, 
Went bounding hand-in-hand. 

The eldest, scarcely six years old, 
A little girl like you, 

With curls that fell in floods of gold 
And limpid eyes of blue. 


Awhile, along the well-known track 
They ran a merry race, 
But never heeded, turning back, 
The selfsame path to trace ; 
Now ceased their thrilling laughter sweet, 
Oh ! sad at heart were they, 
For weary were their tiny feet, 
And they had missed the way. 


They raised their baby-voices then 
Together, clear and high, 

In child-like hope that kindly men 
Would help, but none were nigh ; 
From barren cliffs, all bleak and lone, 

Came back no cheering word ; 
The sullen ocean’s hollow moan 
Was all the sound they heard. 


And piteously, with sigh and tear, 
The little one of all 

Cried out, “O mother! mother dear ! 

Can you not hear us call ? 
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Oh! come and take us home with you !” 
But Effie, six years old, 

Shook back from wistful eyes of blue 
Her tangled locks of gold. 


About her baby-brother’s neck 
She twined her fondling arms, 
His helpless sobs she sought to check, 
She soothed his vague alarms. 
Weep not, I will be mother now,” 
In gentle tones she said, 
The while she kissed his broad white brow, 
And stroked his drooping head. 


Fast fading was the dim, grey light, ‘ 
Cold blew the piercing wind ; 
The children, ere the fall of night, 
Some refuge fain would find. 

And Effie now a cave descried 
That, half by rocks concealed, 
Within its gloomy chambers wide 
Might sheltering safety yield. 





Therein they ventured, though afraid, 
And on the stony floor 

They knelt while artlessly they prayed, 
Alas! their need was sore. 

Then Effie, for the babies’ rest 
A couch of seaweed spread, 

And made a little seaweed nest 
With care, around their bed. 


But still for cold they could not sleep, 
Oh! bitter blew the storm ; 

And Effie, that they might not weep, 
Took off her raiments warm. 

All, save one little robe of white, 
She wrapped about them there ; 

Then hastened forth into the night, 
And faced the wintry air. 





To gather seaweed went once more i 
And heaped it on the nest, 
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And often speeding to the shore 
Renewed her busy quest ; 

Till faint at length with fatal chill, 
She staggered in the sand, 

And, fallen, rested very still 
Upon the dreary strand. 


They found the babes at dawn of day 
Still living, safe and well ; 
A little further Effie lay, 
All quiet where she fell, 
Beside a heap of seaweed, while 
The glow of morning shed 
Faint roses on her pallid smile,— 
A fragile snowdrop, dead. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS; 


OR, ADVERTISEMENTS MADE EASY. 


THERE is a subject on which I feel very strongly, and that is 
the idiotic and tiresome style of advertisement which adorns 
our most widely circulated newspapers. I will be brief in de- 
scribing them, for our space is “limited,” though our “ com- 
pany ”’ is not. 

Different advertisers adopt different methods of obtruding 
themselves on the public notice ; and to one and all I may fairly 
say that I begin to read their effusions, I get halfway through, 
I look on to the end, and I don’t finish. 

For instance, two whole columns of the ‘Times’ are some- 
times filled thus :— 

Messrs. B— ann J—. 100 Srrann. 
Boys’ Surrs or Crornes. 100 Srranp. 
Men’s Surrs or Crornes. 100 Srranp. 
Lapies’ Ripina Hasirs. 100 Srranp. 
Warerrroor Surrs. 100 Srranp. 
Swiumine Surrs. 100 Srranp. 
Cricketina Suits. 100 Srranp. 
and so on ad infinitum. 
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Others again will spin out a dozen words into as many lines, 
thus :— 

Messrs. R. & 8., Pall Mall. 

Beg to announce 

To the public 

That they have 

Now on view 

The novelties of the season. 

Cheap silks, 2s. 3$d. a dress. 

Grenadines, ls. 2d. a dress. 

Silk velvets, 1s. O4d. a dress. 
ete. ete. ete. 

Now, if these people would condense their advertisements 
into three lines, and mention (if they could) a few distinguished 
patrons, they would be much more likely to obtain the custom 
of the “upper ten.’ But perhaps this is not their object, and 
it may be that the inquisitive organs of the “lower ten” are 
those which they most desire to tickle. 

There is another trick much resorted to by the advertising 
world. You take up the newspaper and find a startling para- 
graph headed 

“WearruL Arrray with AN ALLicator.—While Captain G. 
and Captain 5. were discovering the source of the Nile, they 
were attacked by an alligator. The furious animal would 
certainly have killed then, had not Captain G., with much 
presence of mind, shot him through the eye. The alligator 
was immediately opened, preparatory to being sent home to 
the British Museum, and, strange to say, the body of a dis- 
tinguished traveller was found whole inside the beast, with 
one of Benson’s watches, still ticking and not in the least in- 


jured, in the unfortunate ge f ‘ket.”’—Zoological 
jured, the unfortunate gentleman’s pocket.’’—Zoological 


Times. 

Others try to charm the mind by rural anecdotes. 

“A picnic lately took place at which several members of the 
aristocracy were present. The choicest viands were spread, 
and the richest wines flowed on the occasion. The Duke of 
opened the proceedings with a short and pithy speech, 





in which he informed the company that the only contribution 
he had brought to the feast was a packet of Epps’s cocoa.”— 
Court Journal. 


Some life-giving potions are paraded before the public with 
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the addition of a list of people (who never existed) on whom 
complete cures have been worked; while Horniman contents 
himself with printing up at all the railway stations the Italian- 
looking word 

PURETEA, 
which has puzzled me as well as many other persons whom I 
heard asking “ What is Purétéa ?” 

The Rantoone made itself known simply by publishing the 
word “ Rantoone ” in the first sheet of the ‘ Times,’ and to this 
day many people have never troubled themselves to inquire 
further what it might mean. 

Now, I would suggest a few poetical varieties to these 
monotonous and lengthy advertisements, which would give a 
distingué air to the whole thing. If I were Epps, I would 
say ,— 

“ Had we never lived so blindly, 
Never treated Epps unkindly, 


Ne’er from Epps’s cocoa parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 


And in like manner I would offer a few more examples for the 
public consideration ; as Horniman’s pure tea ;— 
T’ve had tea-leaves fair to see, 
Take care! 
They were false, not genuine tea, 
Beware! beware! 
Trust them not, 
They are fooling thee! 


These leaves are dyed a dark black hue, 
Take care! 

*Tis mineral powder, not tea true ; 
Beware! beware! 
Trust them not, 

They are fooling thee. 


At moderate price the true leaf see! 
Tis there! 
Look where the genuine packets be! 
Quite fair, quite fair! 
Trust them all! 
Pure alone is Horniman’s tea!” 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN-FLOUR. 


“Toll for the brave, 
The brave that are no more, 
They died because they never 
Took Brown and Polson’s flour.” 
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DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA, 


“TIad we never lived so blind, 
Never breakfasted or dined 
But on Revalenta, we 
Should from all disease be free.” 


BENSON’S CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 


“Some way back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country seat, 
Across its ancient portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw ; 
And from its station in the hall, 
A Benson’s timepiece says to all, 
Benson for ever! 
Lose Benson? never! 


N.B.—The right of continuation of this series of poetical 


advertisements is reserved. J. M. Dawkens- 
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CHAPTER II. 


Ir was late in the afternoon when the two friends arrived at 
Major Wentwortl’s home; and as the drawing-rooms were 
deserted, Claude took his friend at once to his room. The 
vehement tinkling of a little bell summoned them in due time 
downstairs to the tea-dinner, the usual evening meal of the 
Wentworths ; and Colonel Lea was introduced to Lady Elinor 
and her six daughters. They were all lady-like, with sensible 
countenances, and more or less good-looking. Seven bows 
were exchanged in silence, without any expression of pleasure 
being visible on the faces of any of the party, and Lady Elinor, 
after a murmured sentence in which the only audible words 
were “very glad” and “tea is ready,” which seemed to give 
the impression that she was glad not to be kept from the tea, 
rather than that she was happy to make Colonel Lea’s ac- 
quaintance, led the way into the dining-room. Conversa- 
tion there was none; the few words uttered during the. meal 
were addressed by Major Wentworth to his friend or to his 
mother, and Lady Elinor’s answers were generally in mono- 
syllables, and always unintelligible. The “No” looked so 
like the “ Yes,” and the “ Yes” sounded precisely the same as 
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the “No.” The sisters made their wishes known to each other 
by the aid of nods and glances in the direction of the desired 
object; and as this dumb-show fulfilled all the necessary re- 
quirements of the situation, it was evident that to them an ex- 
planation given in words would have been quite superfluous. 

To Colonel Lea the silence was delightful; he felt as if in 
a haven of still waters, after being tossed for many days and 
nights in a tempest of winds and waves ; and as he sat on his 
sofa in the drawing-room, and watched the Miss Wentworths 
quietly employed in reading and working, he thought how 
happy his friend Claude was in being always able to spend his 
leave in such a peaceful home and with such an amiable, con- 
tented family. But he felt sure that this tranquillity was too 
good to last: it was impossible that a number of women should 
live together and neither gossip nor argue; it was all owing to 
the unusual presence of a stranger, of a silent, stupid fellow 
like himself, who would deaden the most lively society; but 
the spell would soon be broken, and he would find himself 
once more in a Babel of tongues. In the meantime he en- 
joyed his situation, and looked almost cheerful. Punctually at 
ten o’clock Lady Elinor rose, looked at the clock, and folded 
up her work. This was an understood signal, and the daugh- 
ters immediately dispersed themselves about the room, putting 
away books and work, and selecting those of the former which 
they took upstairs for their night’s study ; and having each 
offered a cheek for their brother’s kiss, and shaken hands with 
his friend, they slowly filed up the stairs and disappeared into 
their bedrooms ; while the Colonel wondered to himself if they 
made up for their silence below-stairs by their chatter when 
together. 

Colonel Lea paused at the door of the dining-room the next 
morning, and listened anxiously for the hum of voices which 
had always greeted his ears at the ‘Beehive ;’ but hearing 
nothing he entered, expecting to find no one there. But he 
was mistaken; the family was assembled, but its members 
were engrossed with letters, newspapers, and magazines; a 
shake of the hand passed between him and those nearest to 
him, while he was greeted with a silent bow from the rest; 
and one of the sisters, obedient to a,nod and sign from the 
other, handed him a sheet of the ‘ Times,’ and then returned 
to her book. 
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Breakfast was carried on in the same way. Some, eating 
rapidly, had soon finished their meal, and devoted themselves 
entirely to the papers ; while others, preferring to divide their 
interest, laid their books on the table beside them, and read 
and eat by turns. Once the Colonel made a remark on the 
weather, and all heads were turned towards the window, a 
low and dubious “hm” passed round the table, and the ladies 
returned to their reading. Once, too, one of the sisters looked 
up as she passed her cup for some more tea; and with a nod 
at the tea-urn, and a glance towards Lady Elinor, signified to 
the tea-maker that she wished her cup to be filled before any 
water was put in to weaken the tea for her mother. The 
gestures were evidently understood, for a smile was given, 
and the cup filled as desired. As they rose from the table, 
Major Wentworth entered, apologizing for his late hours, and 
praising Colonel Lea’s punctuality, while the Miss Wentworths 
left the room, one only remaining to pour out the tea for her 
brother. 

After breakfast the two gentlemen walked round the pre- 
mises together, and on coming in, Claude sat down to write 
letters. He was one of those men, rarely met with, who keep 
up a large correspondence ; he had many friends, to one of 
whom he wrote every day; indeed, it was currently reported 
that even when living in the same town and in the same 
street, daily letters passed between them. Be that as it may, 
the Colonel was now left to himself. He went into the draw- 
ing-room, where two of the sisters were drawing and writing, 
and took a book ; but not being much of a reader, and finding 
all his efforts at conversation useless, he at last retired to his 
bedroom, and lulled by the distant sound of music, fell fast 
asleep. The tinkling of the little bell roused him from his 
slumbers, and as he descended the stairs, he met the Miss 
Wentworths also sallying down to dinner; two from the 
attics, where music held sway, one from the bedroom, where 
she studied in solitude, and two from the drawing-room ; while 
one was found at her post by the dinner-table, in the act of 
stuffing a book into her pocket ; but as it proved too big, she 
laid it on the chair, and sat upon it. At this meal Lady 
Elinor talked more, and her son and the Colonel joined in the 
conversation ; but the sisters looked anxious and serious, some 
thinking over their morning’s work, regretting the moments 
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they had wasted, and forming plans for the future better dis- 
posal of their time. Others looked as if they had lost some- 
thing of value, and were busy thinking where it could be mis- 
laid, so that they might lay their hands on it directly dinner 
was over. ‘The least engrossed of the party listened now and 
then to the conversation when any topic of interest was raised, 
but more, it would seem, from a wish to fathom Colonel Lea’s 
mind, than from any other motive; and that done, they re- 
turned to their usual meditations. 

In the afternoon Lady Elinor went out driving, and the rest 
of the party sallied forth for a walk. Claude led the way with 
his youngest sister, and they soon were far in advance of the 
rest, laughing merrily and whistling to the dogs. The others 
followed with Colonel Lea, sometimes walking Indian file, 
which made conversation impossible, and occasionally, when 
the width of the path allowed of it, in line, when the Colonel’s 
remarks were answered by the sisters in turn; sometimes the 
remarks were lost in the transmission, and he got no answer at 
all, or else each one waited for the other to speak, so that by 
the time the answer arrived the question was forgotten. He 
was glad, therefore, when they all reached their destination, 
the banks of the river, where they sat down in a row, and the 
Colonel saw a cheerful expression steal over the faces of his 
companions, and their brows relax after their long meditations, 
as they looked at the bright face and graceful figure of Cecile, 
and watched their brother Claude as the two ran up and down, 
throwing sticks into the water for the dogs. After sitting there 
for an hour and a half, one of the sisters shivered, and taking 
the hint at once, they all rose and walked home in the same 
order in which they had come out. 

The evening was a repetition of the former one, but on the 
following night Colonel Lea asked for music, and Gertrude, 
receiving a nod from her sister, which signified that she was to 
be the performer, rose and went to the piano; she played 
beautifully, so the evening passed pleasantly away. 

Several days were spent in much the same manner as the 
one we have described, and at last the monotony became so 
oppressive, that Colonel Lea could bear it no longer; and as 
he sat one night in the kitchen smoking with Claude, he began 
to think what would be his best excuse for proposing to leave 
him, when Major Wentworth said with a laugh,— 
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“ Well, Lea, I think this quiet life seems to agree with you, 
you have quite lost that lean and hungry look you had at the 
Hive. I had no idea that silence was so fattening. Stretch 
out your arm,—you will find no reason to complain of your 
biceps now.” 

“Do you mean to say that your sisters never talk? What is 
the use of so much reading and so many accomplishments if 
they never give vent to them ! ” 

“Why, what is the use of talking when we all know each 
other’s sentiments? You see there are so few subjects to dis- 
cuss; the weather is too trivial, and we hate gossip ; we can’t 
plunge at once into history or science, for it would sound so 
abrupt, and yet we don’t know how to get at them any other 
way. As for politics, we all know each other’s opinions, and 
then where is the use of saying, ‘ Did you see such a thing in 
the paper?’ the answer can only be, ‘ Yes, I saw it,’ and 
conversation is at an end.” 

“T could not have believed it,” said the Colonel musingly. 

“Tam proud to have shown you that seven women can live 
happily together without letting their tongues go all day long. 
We call our house the City of Silence. The truth is, we are so 
busy putting in practice the old adage, ‘Know thyself, that 
we have no time to know any one else.” 

“‘T believe if they did talk, they would be most agreeable,” 
said the Colonel. 

“ And so they are when they get thoroughly roused, but 
who is there that can do it? Iam quite sure that is beyond 
your power.” 

“Do you challenge me to it?” said Colonel Lea, rising 
briskly from his chair. “TI will bet you anything you like that 
before another week is out your sisters shall all be chatty and 
friendly with me; and more, that they shall each ask me of 
their own accord, to prolong my visit !” 

“Done!” said Claude, “ but the odds are against you, and 
I shall leave you to your own exertions, though I drink to your 
success. And now let us go to bed and seal our compact with 
sleep, innocent sleep!”? They parted at the head of the stairs, 
but as Claude walked down the passage to his own room, the 
Colonel put his head out of his door and called after him. 

““ What is the matter? ”’ said Claude. 

“By the bye, what are your sisters’ names? I have never 
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heard one of them. What is the one called who plays so 
charmingly ? ” 

“ Gertrude.” 

“ Oh, and what is the name of the pretty one ?” 

“‘ They are all pretty.” 

“Yes, but the pretty one, with the dark-blue eyes.” 

“ Oh, Lotty.” 

“ And—hie, Claude! What is the name of the little one 
with the white face and yellow hair,—the one you pet so much, 
and who is always drawing pictures of me? ” 

“T shall leave you to find out; it will be something for you 
to talk about,” said Claude laughing, and shutting his door 
with a bang, while Colonel Lea retreated to his own room, and 
walked about with renewed vigour and in high spirits. He 
felt quite inclined to be amused and interested in the new pur- 
suit which had offered itself, and he fell asleep while arranging 
his plan of action, and rehearsing imaginary conversations, in 
which he always came off with flying colours, feeling confident 
that he was marching to victory ! 





L. E. Lloyd. 





(To be continued.) 





THE SEA AND THE SHORE. 
A PARABLE OF NATURE. 


I HEARD the sound of voices 
As I stood on the grand seashore, 
And they seemed as I longer listened 
Distincter, more and more. 





They roll’d on like a murmur 
Between the shore and the sea, 

And there came out tones of wrangling 
As clearly as could be. 


The first to open discussion 
Was the sandy and shingly beach, 

Addressing the waves of the ocean 

Quite in reproachful speech : 
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“Oh, restless, restless waters, 
When will your tumult cease ? 
From your endless dashings and splashings 
I get not a moment’s peace. 


“Vm for a life of quiet, 
And long to continue at rest, 
But down come your billows foaming 
Like torrents over my breast. 


“ At times, ’tis true, in the sunshine 
A little more gently you move, 
But even then on my shingles 
You give me a terrible shove. 


“While as soon as the winds are gusty, 
You are howling and tossing indeed ; 
And lashing the stones on my pillow, 
You cover me over with weed. 


“T wonder you are not weary 
Of all this noisy riot, 
And, in place of fretting and fuming, 
Learn to be calm and quiet.” 


And now ’twas the turn of the waters 
A word in defence to say,— 
“A pretty lesson to teach us 
Here at this time of day ! 


“ Six thousand years and upwards 
Have we ever been living thus, 
And though many our faults, as a failing 
This was never yet reckon’d to us. 


“We were always for active motion, 
A life of stirring ways, 
And to tell you the truth, we’ve often 
Stormed at your idle days. 


“There you are for ever lying 
Down at our feet like a log, 
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And do what we will, it is useless 
To get you to move and jog. 


‘en when we shake your shingles, 
They presently settle again ; 
And to stir you to active duty 
Seems altogether in vain. 


“ Often we’ve dashed our waters 
Upon your sand’s brown face, 
But he open’d his pores like a filter 
And, obstinate, stayed in his place. 


“There in the same position, 
Continuing all the year through, 
You lie along like a sluggard 
As in life you had nothing to do.” 


Just then the voice of another 
Came from a rock close by ; 

Twas a hermit crab who had listen’d 
To these words of wrangling high. 


And to interpose resolving, 

He lifted him up with a twirl, 
To do the work of a preacher 

In his pulpit of mother-of-pearl. 


“My friends! you are both in error, 
Reproving each other thus ! 
I have lived with you both in common 


And know you for better and worse. 


‘‘ You, waves of the sea, are restless 
To keep the seashore sweet, 
For creation’s lords and ladies 
Would else never come to your feet. 


“ And you, sea-sand and shingles, 
Have a work of equal worth ; 
You bound the ocean’s waters, 
That they never come further forth. 
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“Then learn alike contentment, 
Peace to each other’s breast ; 
Your path is active motion, 
And yours is useful rest.” 


Both listened, then thanked the preacher 
For counsel calm and good, 

And each resolved to reward him 
In such wise as they could ; 


The sea, with a tender mollusk 
Whenever he took the wave,— 

The beach, with nightly shelter 
In the hole of some cosy cave. 


mi: ¥. 3: 
Henry Virliie Tebbs. 


OUR TEACHERS. 


Every one who reads the newspapers must know by this time 
that the great question of the day, politically, socially, and re- 
ligiously, is Education. It is second to none in importance, 
not even to the Irish Church Bill, and, indeed; the latter may 
be said to be only a branch of the former question ; for if we 
owed the Reform Bill to the education of a party, we no less 
owe the disestablishment of the Irish Church to the self-educa- 
tion of a man. Moreover, the Church itself is connected in 
more ways than one with the great Education question, for it 
is one of those “ systems” which bear the blame and suffer 
the penalty for the faults of the present generation. 

We are not going to enter upon the discussion of classical 
versus technical education, and, indeed, we should have apolo- 
gized for our seeming presumption in touching on so great a 
subject, were it not that the topic has so thoroughly become 
common property, and has given rise to so many arguincats, 
that one opinion more or less can make but little difference ; 
and in this, as in other cases, the Persian proverb holds good : 
‘‘ When the Shah’s horses came down to the water to be shod, 
the beetle stretched out his leg too.” 

One great principle seems to be fixed as the basis of that 
educational reformation whose waters are rising round our old 
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school and college walls ; viz. that for all the shortcomings of 
the learners the system by which they were taught is answer- 
able. We are told by Hans Andersen that similar views were 
held by those wisest of birds, the storks. When the stork- 
father had quoted to his mate a deep and beautiful thought 
which he had heard from a learned Egyptian, the stork-mother 
replied, 

“T do not quite comprehend it. But this is not my fault, 
it is the fault of the thought.” 

The conclusions which may be drawn from this principle are 
endless. On these grounds Mr. Froude asserts that for the 
frauds of trade and the low standard of English morals, the 
clergy are wholly responsible. On these grounds Mr. Mac- 
donald denies the eternity of future punishment, alleging that 
sin is the result of ignorance of right and wrong, and there- 
fore a man cannot justly be punished for what he does not 
know. ‘The typical Oxford graduate, breaking stones upon an 
Australian road, lays the blame of his position upon his Uni- 
versity education. ‘The public schoolman who grows up igno- 
‘ant of geography, accuses the mistaken régime under which 
he was brought up; and the girls who at five-and-twenty dis- 
cover that their stock of knowledge is scantier than they could 
wish, are not slow to find fault with their teachers for not 
having “ made them learn.” 

In public matters it is the same thing. ‘“ We have seen the 
results of the old system, let us now try a new one,” is the c. 1- 
clusion of every one who is dissatisfied (as who is not?) with 
some part of the existing state of things. For we know that 
the human mind is by nature perfect, and we feel sure that 
there must have been some strange mismanagement in its 
early training to produce such singularly imperfect results. 

The celebrated Dr. Donne, in his imaginary will, bequeaths 
not only his possessions, but also his habits, and certain quali- 
ties of his mind, to those people who seemed to him to stand 
most in need of them : 

“ My constancy I to the planets give, 
My truth to them who at the Court do live, 


My silence t’ any one who abroad has been, 
My money to a capuchin.” 


We, on the contrary, on quitting this life, shall be able to 
leave behind us not our virtues, but our faults, which we shall 
vp 
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then restore to the circumstances with which they originated, 
and to the persons who were responsible for them. 

Thus, we shall bequeath our irreligion to the clergy who 
preached to us, our ignorance to the teachers who instructed 
us, our morals to the friends from whom we borrowed them. 
Our wilfulness we shall leave to the parents who indulged us, 
our selfishness to the family who petted us, our bad temper to 
the schoolfellows who crossed us. ‘To every man his due ; our 
pride to the rival who surpassed us, our vanity to the society 
which jéted us, our folly to the acquaimtances who laughed at 
us. And so, having parted with the sins and the guilt of hu- 
manity, our soul will in death return to its original purity, as 
the sun releases itself from the clouds which for a while ob- 
scured it with vapour not its own. 

It is in strange contrast to these views that a certain writer, 
after describing circumstances as adverse to virtue as one 
could well conceive, clenches his argument with the emphatic 
words, ‘‘ Therefore tHou art inexcusable, O man !” 

But we do our generation wrong if we deny that there are 
exceptions to this rule, if we forget the cry of Peccavimus, 
which has of late been raised so loud. For once we have, as a 
nation, identified ourselves with the system of our abhorrence, 
and taken our share of the blame. For once we have confessed 
our faults and promiscd amendment; nay, we have resolved to 
atone for our sins by paying a fine (with other folk’s goods). 
We know how many crimes have been committed in the name 
of justice, for Justice was in old times blind of one eye only, and 
one balance was always weighed down by the sword. But we 
have changed all this; we have reversed the bandage and 
lightened both the scales, and we rejoice in our equity. 
Kormerly the talk was of “robbing Peter to pay Paul,” but 
now, to make matters even, we rob Paul, not to repay Peter, 
but to pension the lunatics. Under the system of that well- 
meaning but mistaken instructor of youth, Mr. Day, we were 
taught that Cyrus was rightly punished for an unjust decision, 
when, having to judge between a big boy with a little coat and 
a little boy with a big coat, he determined (without regard to 
the rights of mewm and tuum) that the coats should be changed, 
and that each boy should have the one that fitted him. “ For 
which judgment,” said Cyrus, “iy master punished me.” 
Hut all this took place in the dark ages, and we manage things 
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better now. The Cyrus of the present day would have straight- 
way confiscated the little boy’s big coat, would have sent for 
the tailor, and had it altered to fit the parish idiot, and would 
then have “ graciously and generously ” offered the remaining 
pieces to the little boy, if he liked to buy them at his own 
expense. 

But we have wandered from the point; let us return to our 
educational systems. If the system is to blame for the pupils, 
who is to blame for the system? Without doubt, those who 
created it and those who administer it. But in the general 
education of mankind it is not always easy to distinguish the 
creator and the administrator. It may be different when the 
Privy Council rules absolutely over us, but hitherto the system 
has been half made by the man, and the man half made by the 
system, so that they can with difficulty be separated, and our 
accusations generally fall to the share of the most tangible 
part, viz. our teachers. 

It is dangerous ground on which we tread; thus throwing 
the whole weight of responsibility on a class of which we must 
ourselves sooner or later form part. Everybody is more or 
less of a teacher, and if as learners we are blameless, we shall 
some day have more to answer for in the other capacity. Let 
us consider for amoment how many different classes of teachers 
may be found in our social world, and look whether we our- 
selves are likely to be included in any of them; and then we 
shall see if we are ever likely to share the odium of that re- 
sponsibility which we now wholly bestow on those instructors 
and instructresses to whom we owe, as we think, the evils of 
our education. 

In point of knowledge, society might be roughly divided 
into four classes :— 

1. There are those who know, or are considered to know, 
what is popularly called “ everything.” 

2. There are those who know a few things and know them 
thoroughly. 

3. There are those who know what is called “a little of 
everything,” and are fond of airing that little. 

4. There is the large class usually termed “people in 
general,” which we understand to mean the greater part of 
the upper classes ; those who have been tolerably well edu- 
cated, are tolerably well read, have learnt a fair amount of 
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learning, scen a fair amount of sights, met a fair amount of in- 
structed people, and can talk more or less sense or nonsense 
according to the circumstances in which they are placed. 

Upon the two first classes devolves the greater part of the 
direct, and upon the two last the greater part of the indirect 
teaching. ‘lhe first class has every capability of teaching but 
one; it cannot understand stupidity. Ignorance it can allow 
for (for no one appreciates his own ignorance so well as the 
man who knows what we call everything), but with incapacity 
it has no sympathy, and therefore the teachers of the first class, 
though excellent for advanced students, are not so for beginners. 

The second class has more feeling for dulness, knowing by 
experience that knowledge is won by toil only, and that there 
are heights to which it cannot soar, and depths which it cannot 
fathom. Its members are willing learners from those whom 
they think competent to teach, and they are patient and pains- 
taking teachers to those whom they think competent to learn. 
'l'o these two classes most of the professional teachers belong, 
as well as the great nen of science, art, and literature, who are 
the glory of their callings. 

The third class shines in the bestowal of indirect instruction, 
and for this office its members are eminently fitted, (1) by 
the belief that they know everything, and that no one knows 
anything but themselves; and (2) by their readiness to im- 
part knowledge to all who will receive it, and to convince of 
utter stupidity any one who will not. By books, newspapers, 
reviews, and in society, they show themselves zealous to open 
the ignorant mind; not one schoolmaster is abroad, but many. 

“Tama blessed Glendoveer, 
*Tis mine to speak and yours to hear,”’ 
is their passport to the understanding of their fellows, and dull 
indeed must be the man who does not instantly recognize their 
mission. Acting on this conviction, the maxim that “ Lookers- 
on see most of the game” is turned into “ None but lookers-on 
see anything of the game.” We read sketchy books of tra- 
vels, the objectof which is to give, not facts, but impressions; and 
in giving his own impressions of a country, the writer usually 
infers that none of his readers had ever received any previous 
ones, and that no one else had ever had any to give. We 
have curious pictures presented to us of the ‘English Peasant ’ 
(invariably a South countryman) always a victim to chronic 
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rheumatism, and starving on eight shillings a week, with a 
background of prejudiced and dictatorial squires, and dignified, 
though well-meaning Lady Bountifuls. A late writer on Ire- 
land, narrating the facts and experiences of a lifetime, was ob- 
jected to by a reviewer as being necessarily a prejudiced, and 
consequently (by some magical process of journalistic reason- 
ing) a false witness, and the public was solemnly warned againt 
this “ mistaken and mischievous book.’ On the other hand, 
another writer in a noted magazine takes a week’s trip to Con- 
naught to catechize the natives, and discover the real Irish 
grievance; and having conversed with four peasants and a 
priest, and heard that landlords were bad people, and Mr. 
Gladstone an excellent man, returns to England as proudly as 
the Frenchman who, on being commissioned to write his views 
on the camel, spent an hour in rapid investigation of the 
animal in the Jardin des Plantes, and published his fewilleton 
with the triumphant exclamation— 
“ Le voila, le Chameau! ” 

This is, as we all know, an age of enlightenment, but there is 
a difference between the man who draws back the curtain so 
that the full light of day may shine into the room, and one who 
darkens the chamber in order that the glimmer of his little rush- 
light may be seen. 

We should be sorry to see the Glendoveer spirit gaining 
ground in the fourth class, with whom lies so much of the 
every-day teaching, and the influence of life. We have not 
time to describe this class minutely, nor to go through the dif- 
ferent kinds of people that belong to it, but we trust that our 
readers will be able to fill up the gap for themselves, and to 
ask whether they may not well be considered teachers among 
whom our childhood and youth has been passed, and from whom 
we have, out of school hours, learnt, not’ only knowledge, but 
experience, wisdom, and religion. It is those with whom we 
habitually live who influence us the imosi, and as we learn more 
from a life than from a book, more from examples than from 
pictures, more from talk than from leading articles,—so are the 
members of the fourth class, amongst whom the daily lives of 
most of us are passed, most truly and effectually our teachers. 

If, then, we blame the system and the teachers for the faults 
of our bringing up, we do therein most directly blame ourselves. 
If we cannot find a place for ourselves in one or other of the 
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classes we have here tried to portray, this essay will have been 
written in vain. As we have cast the blame of our shortcom- 
ings on those who went before us, so will those who come after 
us blame us. And if we ourselves have helped to replace the 
old systems by another of our own creation, a system of uni- 
versal fault-finding, it is not likely that those who suffer from 
it hereafter will hold us guiltless. 

It does not seem as if our generation had a high opinion of 
itself, when it considers its men and women to be simply wax 
figures, moulded at will by an educational Tussaud. We once 
overheard a singularly disagreeable-looking clergyman discuss- 
ing his parish matters with a friend in a crowd. “And I shall 
get a young curate,” he concluded, “and then I can mould him 
to my views.” We can imagine how in after days the unlucky 
piece of wax, while lamenting the pressure which had forced 
his mind into a certain shape, would find comfort in thinking 
that it was all the fault of his first rector, and would feel as 
the child who, when scolded by the nurse for a piece of mischief, 
replied, “ It was very naughty of you to let me do it.” 

Shall we, then, congratulate ourselves and our generation 
on this happy freedom from responsibility, this blamelessness, 
this blissful ignorance, this incapabihty of self-improvement ? 
Shall we congratulate ourselves that there are some things 
which no pupil can ever learn from us,—honesty, generosity, 
humility and truth? These are qualities which belong to those 
faulty characters who can feel that they are sometimes in the 
wrong, and own it ; can face their shortcomings and make up for 
them ; can repent and amend. But here lies greatness, in shar- 
ing, not in shifting responsibility, in making the best of what 
can still be helped, not in bemoaning what is past, in blaming 
ourselves, not others, in fighting evil, not in abusing its origin. 
In this way both teachers and learners may gain a fair and 
true judgment of themselves and each other; not from fear 
of what posterity may otherwise say of those who have done to 
others as they would not be done by, but because they know, and 
are not ashamed to own, that the one course is contemptible 
and cowardly, and the other straightforward and true. 


KE. Liey4 - 























A MOUNTAIN DRIVE. 


Ir was a lovely April morning when we left Pierrefitte to 
visit the wonderful Cirque de Gavarnie. The sky was of a 
deep sapphire-blue, without a cloud, and the heat of the sun 
was tempered by a soft breeze. Leaving behind us the village 
basking in the early sun, we drove along a road cut through 
mountain gorges, the Gave far beneath, foaming and boiling 
over its rocky bed,—very different to what it is at Pau, where 
it flows calm and blue and clear. Overhead on either side 
rose the mountains, sometimes bare and rugged, sometimes 
snowy and covered with pines, or else clothed with box and 
forests of birch-trees not yet in leaf. The scene grew wilder, 
the gorge narrower, and the road steeper as we advanced: it 
was strange to see the telegraph-wires in the midst of those 
lonely mountains, stretching from post to post on the oppo- 
site side of the valley. By-and-by we came to the fertile 
basin of Luz; feathery ‘poplars, and grassy meadows with 
streams from the melting snows glittering over them like 
silver lacework ; fields blue with the starry gentianella, others 
prinked with cowslips, violets, and the pale narcissus. The 
town itself is picturesquely situated at the end of a poplar- 
guarded road, with its background of snowy peaks towering 
one above the other in silent grandeur. Passing through the 
streets of St. Sauveur, whose houses are nearly as white as the 
snow itself, we crossed the Pont Napoléon, which spans the 
gorge at the height of 212 feet above the torrent; we 
soon reached the Pont de Sia, with fine, gloomy mountains 
on each side, and here we caught a glimpse of the Pic du 
Marboré, and the sharp Pimené. 

Gédre was the next village we passed; from it can be seen 
Mont Perdu, and the Bréche de Roland, famed in legendary 
lore. The story says that Roland the Brave, with one blow of 
his sword “ Durandal,” formed an immense gap in the moun- 
tain wall, through which he leapt into Spain after the Moors. 

Trees, and nearly all vegetation had by this time disap- 
peared ; Chaos now loomed in sight, well deserving its name ; 
colossal boulders of gneiss bounded the road on both sides, 
masses as large as a house blocked up the torrent, making it 
foam more furiously than ever. ‘This has been caused by some 
great convulsion of nature at a remote period ; the rocks bear 
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traces of voleanic action, which has rent a huge mountain 
into a thousand fragments. It is here that the so-called hoof- 
prints of Roland’s horse are visible in the rock, when with one 
bound he bore his rider from one side of the Pyrenean chain 
to the other. Soon after leaviug Chaos we reached Gavar- 
nie, where we remained long enough to sketch the wonderful 
Cirque. It is a vast amphitheatre of rock, glaciers, and snow, 
all dazzling in the sunlight ; the cascade was still cased in its 
icy mail; the black pine-forests bristled on the snowy spurs of 
the mountains, which seemed strangely near in the bright 
air, while each cleft, each chasm, each beetling precipice, was 
darkly defined against the whiteness of eternal snows. 

It was by this time “ deep 7’ the afternoon,” so we returned 
to Luz: women in their scarlet capulets and coloured petti- 
coats were spinning, and chattering to one another on their 
thresholds ; some handsome and well-formed, others wrinkled, 
inbecile, and witch-like in their decrepit old age. Several 
guides were lounging about, ever and anon singing the burden 
of some mountain ditty; dark-eyed children laughed and 
played merrily in the slanting sunbeams,—it was a pretty pic- 
ture. Before leaving Luz, we took a sketch of the ruined castle, 
Sainte Marie, from a meadow of narcissi, in company with a 
huge and very amiable Pyrenean dog, named “ Ossau,” be- 
longing to the hotel. 

Night had closed in long before we reached Pierrefitte. The 
cascades danced and shimmered over the solemn, black moun- 
tains in the ight of a golden moon, while the distant summits 
stood out cold and ghost-like in their sheeny robes; the stars 
hung like jewels of light in the still atmosphere of that exqui- 
site Southern night, and the only sound was the rushing of the 
river as onward it sped with its ceaseless cry, “‘ Men may come 
and men may go, but I go on for ever.” 

TANTHE. 
Eller: Tapper 





Norr.— The name of the author of ‘Sancta Lucia,’ Ricuarp G, BULKELEY, 
was accidentally omitted in our last Number.—Ep. P. M. 
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